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ISS LASCELLES.—Le . rs to be addressea to 28, York 


street, Portman-square. 


ADLLE. HERTHA DE WESTENSTRAND, Prima 


Donna from the Royal Opera in Stockholm, bas arrived in London for the 
scison. 13, Maddox-strceet, Regent-strect. 


R. TENNANT has returned to town for the season, 
having concluded his operatic tour with Miss C. Hayes. All engagements 

f r Mrs. Tennant and himself to be addressed to their residence, 42, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, W. 











ADLLE. CORELLI begs to announce to the Nobility, 

her Friends, and Pupils, that, af:er av operatic and concert tour extending 
ove: the last six m:nths through the United Kizgdom with Mi:s C. Hayes, she 
has returned to town for the season. 52, Manchester-street, Manchester-square 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Piccolomini, Alboni, 
Spezia, Giuglini, Belletti, Beneventano, and Vialetti—On Monday, May 18, 
all the artists of the establishment. GRAND MORNING CONCERT, commencing 
at ha'f-past one o’clock.—Tuesday, May 19, LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO. 
Piccolomini, Poma. Bottardi, and Bellettii—Thursday, May 21, LA TRAVIATA. 
Piccolomini, Giuglini, and Benevantano.—Saturday, May 23, IL TROVATORE. 
Spezia, Alboni, Giugiini, Beneventano, and Vialetti. To con lude (each evening) 
ping So entirely new Ballet, by M. Massot, entitled ACALISTA. For particulars 
sce Bills, 
A limited number of boxes in the half-circle tier have been specially reserved 
for the public, and may be had at the Box-office at the Theatre, Co’ounade, Hay- 
market. Price, one guinea and ope guinea and-a-half each. 


ER MAJESTYS THEATRE, HAYMARKET.— 
Under the immediate patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
and Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent.—MRS. ANDERSON, Pianiste 
to Her Majesty the Queen, and Instructress to their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
of Wales, the Princess Roya!, the Princess Alice, the !'rincess Helena, and the 
Prince Alfred.—ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT, in Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, Monday, May 18, commencing at Half-past One o’clock precisely, with all 
the Principal Artistes, also the Band and Chorus, of that Establishment. Con- 
ductor—Siguor Bonetti. 

Principal vocal performers will include Mdlle. Piccolomini, Mdlle. Maria Spezia, 
Mad. Clara Novell», Mdlle. Angiola Ortolani, and Mad. Alboni; Sig. Antonio Giuglini, 
Mr. Charles Braham, Sig. Beneventano, Sig. Corsi, Sig. Vialetti, and Sig. Belletti. 
Instrumental solo performers: Piancforte—Mrs. Anderson, Mrs. F, B. Jewson, and 
Mr. W.G. Cusins; Violin—M. Remenyi, solo violin to Her Majesty the Queen; 
Vio'once!lo—Sig. Pezze, first violoncello of Her Majesty’s Theatre ; Contrabassc— 
Sig. Gilurdoni, first contrabasso of Her Majesty’s Theatre. Further particulars will 
be duly announced. 

Prices of admission :—Boxes, grand tier, £4 4s.; boxes, pit tier, €2 12s. 6d. ; 
boxes, first tier, £3 3s. ; boxes, second tier, £2 2s.; boxes, third tier, £1 11s, 6d. ; 
stalls, £1 1s ; pit, 7s.; amphitheatre stalls, 5s.; gallery, 2s. 6d. 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Places, to be made at the Box-office of Her 
Majesty's Theatre, the principal Librarians and Music Publishers, or of Mrs, 
Anderson, 34, Nottingham-place, York-gate, Regent’s-park. 


ADAME ENDERSSOHN has the honour to announce 
that her MATINEE MUSICALE will take place at the BEETHOVEN 
ROOMS, 76, Harley Street, on WEDNESDAY, MAY 20th, 1857, to commence at 
Three o'clock. Vocalists—Signor Millardi, Mr. Allan Irving, Mrs. Lockey, and 
Madame Enderssohn. Instrumentalists—Madame Clara Schumann and Herr 
Ernst. Conductors—Mr. Frank Mori and Mr. M. W. Balfe. Tickets, 10s. 6d. ; 
Reserved Seats, 11s. To be had at the principal Music-shops; and of Madame 
Enderssohn, at her residence, 75, Harley Street. 


ADAME ENDERSSOHN has the honour to announce 
that her MATINEE MUSICALE will take place on Wednesday, May 21st, 
at the Beethoven Rooms, 76, Harley-strect, to commence at half-past 8, under 
the following distinguished patronage :— 
Her Grace the Duchess of Wellington. | 
The Marchioness of Devonshire. | 
The Marchioness of Hastings. 
The Countess of Albemarle. 
The Countess of Hardwicke. 
‘The Countess of Antrim. The Hon. Lady Airy. 
The Lady Charlotte Chetwynd. Mrs. Talbot Clifton. 
Tickets 10s. 6d.; Reserved Seats #1 1s. To be had at the principal Music 
Sellers, and of Madame Enderssohn, at her residence, 75, Harley-strect. 














The Viscountess Falmouth. 
The Lady Lindsay. 

The Lady Sarah Lindsay. 
The Ladies Caviogan. 

The Lady M:rcus Hill. 








EXETER HALL. 
IMMENSE ATTRACTION. 
A GRAND 


VOGAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT, 


GRAND ORCHESTRA 


OF THE 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


WILL BE GIVEN ON 


Wednesday Evening, May 20th, 1857. 


VOCALISTS : 
Madame CLARA NOVELLO, 
Madame CARADORI, 
Mdlle. HERTHA DE WESTENSTRAND, 
(Prima Donna from the Royal Opera, Stockholm, her first appearance in England,) 
Miss DOLBY, 
Herr REICHARDT, 
(The renowned German Tenor, his first appearance this scason) and 
Mr. WEISS. 








INSTRUMENTALISTS: 
Violin—Herr ERNST, 
Contra-Basso—Signor BOTTESINT, 
Pianoforte—Mdme. CLARA SCHUMANN, 
(Her first appearance in Exeter Hall) and 


Madame MADELINE GRAVER, 
(Her First Appearance this Season.) 


Conductor—HERR GOFFRIE. 


Doors open at Half-past Seven, to begin at Eight o’clock. 


Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s. Tickets, 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 1s. 6d., may be had of 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street, Cavendish-square; Cramer, Beale, and Co., 
Regent-street ; Mitchell, Old Bond-strcet; Keith and Prowse, Cheapside ; Mad. 
Griiver, 32, Queen Anne-street; Herr Goffrie, 61, Margaret-street ; and all the 
Principal Music- Warehouses. 


RYSTAL PALACE.— Mr. HENRY LESLIE’S- 
CHOIR.—A Performance of unaccompanied Vocal Music, by Mr. Leslie’s 
Choir, willl take place in the Centre Transept, on Saturday, the 23rd May, form- 
ing the Second Part of the usual Saturday Concert. The programme will be duly 
announced. Admission as usual on Sa:urdays bv Season Ticket, or on payment 


of Half-a-Crown, 
Crystal Palace, May, 1857. 


MS. JOHN MACFARREN’S SECOND MATINEE 

of PIANOFORTE MUSIC, at 27, Queen Ann-street, on SATURDAY, May 
30, from 3 to 5, when she will be aszisted by Herr Ernst, Signor Bottesini, Mr. 
Walter Macfarrcn, Mr. Millardi, Madame Lemmens, Sherrington, Madame Enders- 
sobn, and Miss Dolby. Tickets 7s, of Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210, Regent- 
street; Ebers, 27, Old Bond-street ; and Mrs. John Macfarren, 40, Stanhope-street 
Gloucester-gate, N. W. 


ERR CARL DEICHMANN’S CONCERTS (eed 
the immediate patronage of their Reyal Highnesses the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge and the Prinesns Mary), at WILLISS LARGE CONCERT ROOMS, on 
FRIDAY EVENING, May 22, at 8 o’clock, and THURSDAY MORNING, June 4, 
at 3 o'clock, when Mendelssohn’s Ottetto aud Beethoven's Septuor will be per- 
formed. For particulars, see small bills and programmes. Reserved eg 
both Concerts, 15s. ; Single Reserved Seat, 10s. 6d. ; ‘ickets, 7s. each, To be hw 
at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s; Messrs. Schott and Co.’s; aud of Herr Deich- 
mann, 15, Somerset-street, Portman-square, W. 
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ERR LOUIS RIES'S SOIREE MUSICALE will 
take place at the Beethoven Rooms, 76, Harley-streect, on Monday, May 
25th, 1857, when the following artists will appear: Pianoforte, Herr B. Paur; 
Violin, Messrs. L. Ries, J. Deichman; Viola, Mr. Webb; Violoncello, Mons. 
Paque; Contrabasso, Mr. Severn. Vocalists, Mdlle. Sedlatzek and Herr von der 
Osten. Conductors, Mr. W. Macfarren, Mr. Fr. Berger. Tickets, balf-a-guinea 
each. Family tickets to admit three, one guinea. May be had of the principal 
music-sellers and of Herr Louis Ries, 14, Devonshire-street, Portland-place. 


M®. HENRY FORBES begs to inform the Public that 
the first performance of his Oratorio, ‘‘ RUTH,” will take place on Monday 
evening, June 22nd, at the HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS. Principal Vocalists— 
“Madame Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Lawler, and Mr. Weiss. 
The Band selected from the Opera and Philharmonic Orchestras. The Chorus of 
50 from the Royal Italian Opera. Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. ; Single Tickets, 7s. ; 
to be had of Mr. H. Forbes, 3, Upper Belgrave-place; and at all the principal 
Music-sellers. 





CRIBELLES’ E VIOLIN STRINGS.— These cele- 


brated Strings, now almost exclusively used by the most eminent masters 
on the Continent and in London, can only had genuine of Monsi Alph 
Villin, Sole Agent, 14, East-place, Kennington-road. Purchasers are strictly 
cautioned against the many bad imitations already before the public. 

N.B. The genuine Acribelles are Fg Mop as ees 2 are the only Ist strings 
which will bear being tuned up to A. ey are invariably true and faultless, and 
are warranted to last three times as long as any others. 

A sample will be sent on receipt of six postage stamps. 


8. PRATTEN’S PERFECTED FLUTES, on the 
@ old system of fingering, stand unrivalled for power, brilliancy, and quality 
of tone, combined with perfect intonation, equality, and ease to the performer. 
They have no complicated machinery, consequently do not get out of order, an 
advantage over all other Flutes it is needless to expatiate upon. 
Prospectuses, &c., sent on application to Boosey and Sons, Manufacturers, 
24 and 28, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 











R. and MRS. ALFRED GILBERT and Miss 
SUSANNA COLE beg to announce that their FIRST GRAND MATINEE 
of CHAMBER MUSIC (Fifth Annual Series,) will take place at Willis’s Rooms on 
Saturday, May 30th, from 3 to 5, Madame Enderssohn and Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mrs. Alfred Gilbert, Miss Susanna Cole, and Signor Giubilei, MM. Sainton, 
Clementi, Webb, Paque, B. Wells, Alexandre Billet, Aguilar, and Alfred Gilbert. 
Stalls, 10s. 6d.; unreserved seats, 5s. ; may be obtained at the music warehouses ; 
of Miss Coie, 63, Berners-strect, or Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 13, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street, W. 


R. W. G. CUSINS’S TWO MATINEES MUSI- 

CALES, at WILLIS’S ROOMS, MONDAYS, May 25, and June 29, at Half- 

ast Two. Artistes: Madame Clara Novello, Madame Weiss, Miss Dolby ; Messrs. 

Reichardt, Redfearn, Weiss, Sainton, Remenyi, R. Blagrove, Watson, Piatti, 

Lucas, Howell, R. 8. Pratten, Nicholson, C. Harper, Harold Thomas, and W. G. 

Cusins. Tickets, 7s., at the music-warehouses; Stalls, 10s. 6d., of Mr. W. G. 
Cusins, 66, Upper Norton-street, W. 


ISS STABBACH has the honour to announce that her 
Annual Concert will take place at the Hanover-square Rooms on Tuesday 
evening, May 26th. Vocalists—Miss Dolby, Miss Stabbach, Herr von der Oesten, 
Mr, Allan Irving, and Signor Guglielmi. Instrumentalists—Madame Clara 
Schumann, M. Sainton, Herr Oberthiir, and Herr Engel. Conductors—Herr 
Wilhelm Ganz and Mr. Francesco Berger. Tickets—Numbered Stalls, 10s. 6d, ; 
Reserved Seats, 5s,; to be had of the Principal Music-sellers, and of Miss Stabbach, 
11, Edgeware-road, Hyde-park. 











R. ALFRED MELLON’s ORCHESTRA, known in 
London and the provinces as the ORCHESTRAL UNION, can be engaged 
for Concerts on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, in the evening; or Tuesdays, 


Thursdays, and Saturdays, in the morning, during the season. 
to G. Dolby, Esq., 2, Hinde-street, Manchester-square. 


O MUSIC SELLERS, &.—WANTED by a steady 


respectable Young Man, age 25, with eight years’ undeniable character, a 
situation as R. Can tune and regulate the Pianoforte, Harmonium, and 
English Concertina, and execute all emf repairs, Can also rectify many defects 
which frequently occur to the Harp; would also be willing to assist at the counter 
ae if required. Has been eight years in a first-class provincial business, 
Salary moderate. Address, F. Higgs, 16, Thames-street, King’s-road, Reading. 


For terms apply 








BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HE CONCERTINA.—C. Wheatstone’s sole invention, 


and manufactured solely by the Patentees, Messrs. Wheatstone and Co. The 
Patent Concertina, £1 16s., of superior make, six-sided, with double action, to 
play in five re. 
THE PATENT CONCERT CONCERTINA, unrivalled in tone and of extra 
ee, as manufactured for Signor Regondi, and the most eminent performers. 
hese instruments, price 12 guineas. Rosewood Concertinas, with 48 ivory keys, 
double action, may now be had from four guineas each. 
THE PATENT DUET CONCERTINA (invented by Messrs, W. and Co.) This 
-novel and extraordivary Instrument comprises two separate Concertinas. The 
Concertina for each hand is complete and independent of the other, the left hand 
may be used for accompanying on the Pianoforte ; either being sufficient for the 
performance of a Melody. Price £1 11s. 6d., and £2 2s, Full Descriptive Lists 
of Harmoniums, Concertinas, and Music for these instruments, may be bad on 
application to WHEATSTONE & CO., 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, London, 


AMBERT anv Co, PATENT PIANOFORTE 
MANUFACTURERS, Warehouses, 314, Oxford-street, two doors from 
entrance to Hanover-square. Lambert and Co.’s Pianos have become so celebrated, 
both at home and abroad, that they need only call the attention of all who wish 
for a first-rate Pianoforte to their late improvements in the ‘Patent Repetition 
Check Action” Pianofortes and “ Patent Regulating Hoppers.” These instru- 
ments are warranted, for touch, tone, and durability, as not to be surpassed, if 
equalled, by any maker in London; while the cost is much under other first-rate 
houses. They have only to be tried to be approved, and are especially adapted 
for export, Lists supplied gratis. The ‘‘Check Action” advertised by other houses 
was Mr. Lambert’s sole invention, but is now greatly improved, and can only be 
applied by him in its perfection. It is necessary to mention this, as disappoint- 
ment has often been the consequence of applying to other parties. ‘We recom- 
mend these instruments from personal experience of their character, and a 
knowledge of the admirable principles upon which they are constructed, the very 
best and workmanship alone being employed.”—Court Journal. Piano- 
fortes let on hire, tuned, and repaired, also taken in exchange, 
Harmoniums from Six 
application. 





r : Alexandre’s 
guineas upwards, of which a Jist may be had on 





IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 


PIANO may now be seen at the depot, 33, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string can be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 


I ANDEL.—A superb Portrait of this great Master, 
copied from the Windsor Painting, and beautifully engraved on Stone. 
Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 





Size, 25 inches by 20 inches. Price 6s, 


Holles-street. 
se 





This day is published, in feap. 8vo., price 2s. cloth, elegant, q 
ANDEL: his Life, Personal and Professional. With 
Thoughts on Sacred Music. A Sketch By Mrs. Bray, author of the ‘Life 
of Stothard,” &c., &c. London: Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


“TMMHOSE OTHER TIMES.” Ballad, sung by Miss 

Julia St. George, in her Dramatic Entertainment, entitled ‘‘Home and 
Foreign Lyrics.” The music by J. F. Duggan. Now ready, _ 2s., post free on 
receipt of the amount in postage stamps. London: Hartmann and Co., 
88, Albany-street N.W. 


“TOAN OF ARC,” Recit. and Air.—Sung by Miss Junia 

ST. GEORGE in her Dramatic Entertainment, entitled ‘‘ Home and Foreign 
Lyrics.” The music by J. F. Duggan. Now qendy, price 2s. 6d., post free on 
receipt of the amount in postage stamps, artmann and Co,, 88, Albany- 
street, N.W., Music-sellers, 











Second Edition, 
ANTASIA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, in which is 


introduced the favourite air of ‘‘ Blue Bells of Scotland,” with variations by 
T. Graham, price 2s. Sent post free. Address Marsden-square, Wigan, 


ISS LASCELLES’ NEW SONG, “The Reaper and the 
Flowers.” The Poetry by Longfellow. Composed by Balfe. Price 2s. 6d. 
Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


DT BLEPIN G WELL, new piece for the Pianoforte, by 
Adolph Gollmick. Price 3s, Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles- 








street. 


\ORDIGIANI.—Just published, in a handsome volume, 

bound, price One Guinea, FIFTY FAVOURITE SONGS, including all his 

most celebrated Compositions of the last Ten Years.—BOOSEY anp SONS’ 
Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


UTHORS’ WORKS ENGRAVED AND PRINTED, 


in a superior style, at reasenable cost, with unusual facility for extensive 
Sate eat by J. H. Jewell (from Soho-square), 104, Great Russell-street, 
loomsbury (W.C.) 


LES BOUFFES PARISIENS., 


The following Operetti, performed by the Company of the BOUFFES PARISIENS, 
may be had of Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. Six Shillings each, 


1.—LA NUIT BLANCHE. 
2,—DEUX VIELLES GARDES, 
3.—L’/IMPRESSARIO. 

4.—LES PANTINS. 
5.—TROMB-AL-CA-ZAR, 














HE SECOND SET OF LANCER’S QUADRILLE, 

aranaet by Henri Laurent, will be published on Monday, price 3s. 

Tbis quadrilie includes all the popular subjects usually played by the profession 

as the second set of Lancers. It has been introduced at the Argyll Rooms with 
very great success, 
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REVIEWS. 


No. 1.—“Sweet Suwwer Tree.” Song, by Frank Mori. 
No. 2.—“Tue Last Look You cave Me,” Ballad, by Frank 
Mori. 


The second of these songs, at any rate, cannot plead origin- 
ality as an excuse for its publication. 
he first can plead originality, elegant melody, and careful 
musicianship. It is one of the best of Mr, Mori’s recent vocal 
compositions, and, as such, will doubtless command the attention 
of concert-singers. 


“THe Russtan Posritron’s Sona.” 
Russian air by G. A. Macfarren. 
“Goop Brg.” Song, By Macfarren, 
The first has a character about it not to be mistaken. The 
second is a very simple ballad. Both are as neatly written as 
they are unpretending. 


Adapted to the original 


No. 1.—“ Ave Manta.” By Charles J. Iargitt, No. 2.—‘* Wu1rner.” 
By OC, J. Hargitt. 

Boru of these songs contain the germ of graceful melody, and 
both evince a taste for harmony of a refined character, and yet 
neither presents any evidence of originality. Mr. Hargitt, who 
is unquestionably clever, and a good musician, must strive to 
think, if not to create for himself. 


No 1.—“Vatsze pres Trrartteurs.” Morecau de Salon. ° 
“Marcue prs Zovaves,” for the Pianoforte. 
Charles McKorkell. 

These pieces are very well written, and brilliant without being 
difficult; but the Valse des Tirailleurs is by far the best. Itisa 
little too diffuse, but the themes are graceful, the harmony is often 
elegant, always unexceptionable, and the whole decidedly effec- 
tive for the pianoforte. Mr. McKorkell may be candidly com- 
plimented upon this charming piece. 


No. 2.— 
Composed by 


No, 1.—‘Tue Rosz upon my Batcony.” No. 2.—‘*Tne Wind 
UPON THE Hix.” Songs from Vanity Fair, by W. M. Thackeray, 
Esq. No. 3.—“RriaorEerro.” Valse Bagatelle. Composed by 
A. G. Kurtz, 

Mr, Kurtz has not been successful in either setting of Mr. 
Thackeray’s exquisite lyrics from Vanity Fair, The first— 
although the principal theme is commonplace enough—is far too 

retentious for the innocent thoughts of a child. The transition 
into E flat is out of place in the treatment of so simple a theme, 
and the progression through which the original key of G is 
resumed tvo laboured. The whole song, indeed, is a mistake. 

“The Wind upon the Hill” fails still more completely from a 

similar cause. Such unaffected lines should have been set in 

a congenial spirit. Nothing, moreover, could be in worse taste, 

or less skilfully managed, than the chromatic imitation of “the 

wind,” in the symphonies. 

How the Rigoletto Valse came to be “composed” by Mr, 
Kurtz, the subject matter being all Verdi’s, we are at a loss to 
guess, 


No. 1.—“ Airs or THE Mountains.” New quadrilles upon choice old 
Welsh melodies, arranged by John Wilkes. 
No. 2.—“ THERE’S NO DEARTH OF Kinpnzss.” Song by John Wilkes, 
The quadrilles are common-place, even of their kind. 
The song is of a different and a better order, although the 
melody is artificial, and the accompaniments far more labored 
than effective. 


“Love Maxes THE Hos,” 
Music by T. German Reed. 

This is one of the prettiest songs in the new entertainment of 
Popular Illustrations, which is drawing all London to the 
vicinity of the Parthenon Club, and in which Mrs. German 
Reed exhibits her wonderful versatility, and Mr. German Reed 
his patience and musical skill, in such an exemplary and amus- 
ing manner. The words by Mr. Chorley give a new aspect to a 
very old theme, and the music is charming. As a new point of 


Song. Poetry by H. F. Chorley, 





7 
musicianship, we may mention the feint of B minor, with which 
the theme sets out—the song being in D. 


“Days prom STRATHEARN.” By Caroline, Baroness Nairne, Author 
of “The Land o’ the Leal,” ete. Arranged with symphonies and 
accompaniments for the pianoforte, by Finlay Dun. 

A complete collection of the songs of Lady Nairne cannot but 
be acceptable to the lovers of national (and especially Scottish) 
melody, and lyrical (especially Scottish) song. True, Lady Nairne 
made her reputation by setting new words to the fine tune 
which Burns immortalised by his “Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled.” But “The Land o’ the Leal” was the key-stone to the 
entire edifice of her earthly labour, and whatever she did after- 
wards is traceable to that as its origin. The moral influence of 
Lady Nairne, on the middle and lower classes of her com- 
patriots, was immense and beneficial. Her inferiority as an 
artist must be passed over on this account, and her rejection of 
many fine lyrics, to substitute her own well-meaning common- 
places, was excusable, her admirable object considered, The 

resent collection of her songs is complete in every respect; 
but we cannot highly commend the accompaniments of Mr. 

Dun, 








THE BEETHOVEN EVENINGS. 
(From the Press ) 

Miss ARABELLA Gopparp brought the sixth and last of her 
soirées to a close on Wednesday night. These performances 
have been remarkable in more than one point of view as regards 
art, and have assuredly been most glorious to the artist, who 
has proved herself to be the greatest pianist this country has 
ever produced, The speciality of these entertainments has been 
in a complete revival of the intense interest which was created 
in musical circles some years since by the formation and pro- 
gress of the Beethoven Quartet Society, under the auspices of 
the well-known amateur, the late Mr. Alsager. After his death 
the society, after a vain struggle on the part of M. Rousselot to 
prolong its existence, soon ceased to exist, and then the later 
works and posthumous productions of Beethoven were only 
heard at rare intervals; but eventually, in more senses than 
one, Miss Arabella Goddard had the courage to attack the grand 
sonata in B flat, op. 106, with a tremendous “fuga a tre 
voci con alcune licenzie,” to borrow Beethoven’s designation, 
This performance will not easily be forgotten. It was given 
without a book by the juvenile player, and she earned the 
highly honourable sobriquet, from some enthusiastic amateur, of 
the “ Key of the Sonata.” It was probably this triumph which 
suggested the present Beethoven Soirées, at which Miss A, 
Goddard has taken in turn those sonatas numbered as Ops. 101, 
106, 109, 110, and 111—marvellous elaborations, exacting execu- 
tants of totally exceptional gifts and abilities to render ; and it 
has been by the triumphant interpretation of these works that 
a complete impetus has been given to the Beethoven contro- 
versy. Art gains by such discussion; and it is a proud distinc- 
tion for a young English pianist to have provoked the agitation 
of the question how far the imaginings at the close of the Beet- 
hoven works are to be accepted as the commencement of a new 
era in musical writings. It is all very well for the inferior order 
of pianoforte players to pronounce the last sonatas of Beethoven 
as impracticable and abstruse; but such assertions arise mainly 
from incapacity, or from a want of energy to overcome the 
mechanical intricacies of the works. 

The Beethoven Quartet Society proved that clear and in- 
telligible interpretations of the posthumous compositions could 
be effected; and Miss A, Goddard has been equally successful 
in demonstrating that the sonatas are as “ plain as a pikestaff,” 
and that those who “run may read,” if they will take the 
trouble to listen to her magnificent development of the com- 
poser’s intentions. As an intellectual player the Beethoven 
soirées have unquestionably placed Miss Goddard on the highest 
pinnacle of executive skill; and it is not on the groun‘, there- 
fore, of her mastery of the minutest details that we pin our 
faith on her future, astounding as was the ease with which every 
intricacy was yanquished—really the most difficult feats seemed 
like child’s play to her—but it is on the sentiment which she 
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evinced in the slow movement. The composer marks this, 
“ Adagio sostenuto, appassionato e con molto sentimento.” Now 
this was completely realised. The gloom and despondency 
which the musician so vividly presents in this adagio were 
most poetically brought out, displaying, indeed, an amount of 
profound feeling which on no former occasion had we conceived 
Miss Goddard to be imbued with. 

[What a pity the eloquent writer of the above should have 
heard Miss Goddard so rarely, and only have attended one out 
of her six soirées. Had the case been otherwise he would not 
have been surprised that the most accomplished pianist of the 
day (foreign or native) should have been “ imbued with profound 
feeling.”—Ep. Jf. W.] 








ALBONI. 
(From the Times.) 

TuE amateurs of good singing experienced a genuine treat 
last night, when Alboni, the most accomplished living represen- 
tative of the great Italian school of vocalization, made her first 
appearance at for the season Her Majesty’s Theatre. The 
opera was one that can never become hackneyed—J/ Barbiere 
di Siviglia, the comic masterpiece of Rossini. Alboni was, of 
course, the heroine. 

Rosina, judged from a musical point of view, is one of Alboni’s 
very best parts, and on no occasion has she exhibited more won- 
derful brilliancy, grace, and finish. The introductory air, the 
famous “ Una voce poco fa”—in which Rosina discourses of her 
love for Lindoro (Almaviva), and calculates upon the means of 
bringing it to a successful issue—was an example of pure and 
effortless singing from which any contemporary might have 
derived a profitable lesson. The opening of the “largo” was 
delivered with exquisite taste, and the ornaments were invariably 
in keeping—ornaments, in short, which really embellished the 
text, instead of distorting and tormenting it, as is too often the 
case with those who think more of obtruding their own me- 
chanical proficiency than of doing artistic justice to the music. 
The quick movement, or cabaletia (for that is the recognised 
term), was at first given without alterations, and then varied 
(as the composer intended) with admirable fancy and discretion. 
The whole display was consummate, and excited the enthusiasm 
of every connoisseur in the theatre. Such singing is too rare 
now a days not to be warmly appreciated by all who are capable 
of understanding the difference between true art and the sem- 
blance of art. Equally worthy of admiration was Alboni’s 
share of the racy and vigorous duet with Figaro—“ Dunque io 
son”—in which a new and effective point was introduced, 
where Rosina helps the barber to spell her own name :— 


* Poverina—si chiama Rosina—Rosina.” 


The shake on the penultimate syllable—“ si”—dwelt on for some 
time, and graduated with charming facility, from soft to loud, 
and vice versd, until, at the conclusion, the rapidly alternate notes 
became just audible and no more, was a striking improvement 
on the ancient stereotyped tradition which made Rosina and 
Figaro drawl out the unabbreviated name in unison. In every 
other respect this duet was inimitable; and it required the 
habitual coolness for which Alboni is noted to resist the loud and 
general demand for a repetition of the final movement, In the 
lesson-scene she introduced Rode’s well-known air with variations. 
Such vocalization as was here displayed can ouly be fitly described 
in one word—pertection. A vocabulary of epithets might be ex- 
hausted, and metaphors out of number brought to bear upon 
the theme ; but where there is nothing to criticize why not out 
with the truth at once? Not to comply with the encore that 
followed this extraordinary achievement would have been 
discourteous to the audience; and, though Alboni from the first 
was a staunch enemy to the “encore” system, she has always 
known how to discriminate between the unanimous wish of the 
public and the clamorous excitement of a coterie. The last 
variation of Rode’s air was consequently sung again ; and when 
the admiring Bartolo exclaims, in the height of his enthusiasm, 
“ Bella voce! Bravissima !” the whole house joined spontaneously 
in the verdict. “Bella voce !” he might aptly ejaculate. Alboni’s 





voice is stronger than last season (richer and mellower it could 
never be), while her art is as supreme and faultless as before, 
entitling her to maintain the rank she has for a long time held 
as the foremost vocalist in the unrivalled school of Italy—that 
school which combines the natural and the incomparable melody 
of Mozart with the more florid and ornamental style of Rossini. 
The reception accorded to Alboni was immense, several minutes 
elapsing before the applause subsided—a reception, in fact, 
worthy of her unequalled talent. 





STERNDALE BENNETT'S SONATA IN F MINOR. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Str,—Can you inform me if Sterndale Bennett’s sonata in F 
minor, Op. 13 (dedicated to Mendelssohn), has ever been per- 
formed in public by any of our great pianists? I cannot 
remember that it has; and I am sure it is worthy of their 
attention, the whole of it (without particularising the exquisite 
“scherzo” and “trio”) being a Jelightfal specimen of the 
energetic and picturesque style of our great English composer's 
music. An ApMIRER OF STERNDALE BENNETT. 


[The sonata in question has been played in public by 
M. Alexandre Billet, at his concert in St. Martin’s Hall.— 
Ep. J. W.] ‘ 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY.—THE LAST PURCHASE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Smr,—The economy prognosticated by Mr. Wilson, of the 
Treasury, and of the Zconomist, on the 1st of August, 1855, 
from the appointment of a Bavarian, “upon the highest recom- 
menduation” (Parliamentary debate, August 1, 1855), to repre- 
sent on the Continent the artistic attainments of England, and 
whatever surplus of accomplishments may have been comprised 
in the assurance that “undoubtedly, if any Englishman had 
been equally eligible he would have had a prior claim,” has re- 
cently received another remarkable exemplification. After seven 
months’ oscillation between the Albergo di S. Marco, the Café 
Florian, and Ca’ Pisani di 8. Polo, at the rate of £1000 a year 
for salary and “travelling expenses,” Herr Otto Miindler, the 
“ most highly recommended ” and “most eligible” Bavarian in 
question, has secured, with the concurrence of Messrs. Eastlake 
and Wornum, a second-rate picture by a second-rate master of the 
Venetian school, at the ad price of £13,650. Should any 
sensitive Englishman feel moved to blush at the fractional cha- 
racter of this sum, as beneath our national dignity, let him sus- 
pend the emotion. The scandal is but temporary. Providence 
and Bavaria have provided against its continuance. There isa 
bill in reserve. Packing, insurance, freight, framing, and 
sundries are to metamorphose the meagre “ figure” into the more 
comely and British proportion of £14,000 ; a sum only £1000 in 
excess of the grant voted for the purchase of pictures during 
the entire year. 

The picture thus frugally acquired by the Bavaro-British art 
missionary, to counterbalance the investment of £3,050 in the 
“ Adoration of the Magi,” and the Galvagna “Bellini,” is by 
Paul Veronese. At Venice it is known as the “Paolo di Ca’ 
Pisani ;” not that it has ever been considered here other than a 
second-rate specimen of the master; but for the inevitable 
reason that it was at once the only Paul and the only picture in 
the Pisani family worth naming. Any other title, therefore, 
was impossible. Its ample dimensions also helped to fix the 
distinction, and those who estimate pictures in the ratio of their 
areas may be further gratified to hear that besides being large, 
it is sufficiently red and opaque. The subject, “The Family of 
Darius at the Feet of Alexander,” is the sum of its pretensions 
as a classical work. To rank it asa model of Venetian colour- 
ing, would betray gross ignorance of what the Venetians have 
achieved; yet its colouring is its chief recommendation. Even 
at his happiest, Paul Veronese illustrates but the decline of his 
school; the “Family of Darius” marks its corruption. The 
culminating era of Venetian art, though still struggling against 
extinction in the octogenarian Titian, was in its last throes when 
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Paul Veronese commenced his career. To the creation of that 
era Paul’s are all but as pinchbeck to virgin gold. Familiar with 
Venice in former days, i once more find myself on that widest 
of fields for scanning this matter. Il Paolo di Ca’ Pisani” was pre- 
eminently “Tl Paolo” of the gondolieri and ciceront of Venice. 
Two-thirds of its notoriety derive from them. Adepts at eking 
out their connection with strangers, it was one of the large 
mediocrities which served for that purpose. Thus it has over- 
topped in notoriety its betters by the same hand. Of these 
there ‘are several in Venice; and with them might have been 
classed our “ Consecration of St. Nicholas,” but for its casti- 
gation, in 1852, by Messrs. Eastlake and Uwins. 

The £4,314 5s. 8d.-worth of exploded acquisitions, the “ Ado- 
ration of the Magi,” the “ Botticelli,” the Galvagna “ Bellini,” 
and the Mantegna (£1,125 12s.), officially confessed to have 
been “possibly completed by an assistant” (Eastlake’s Rep. 
Estimates, Civil Service, 1856-7, p. 54), the banishment of some 
of the Galvagna lot to Ireland, and the sale of others by Messrs. 
Christie and Manson, on the 14th of last February, at half their 
cost, together with the approach of the period for demanding a 
fresh grant, rendered some dashing speculation imperative. The 
“superior eligibility” of Germans must be maintained. But as 
gold itself may be bought too dear, so may inferior metals. 
Even at an indulgent estimate, £14,000 is four times as much as 
this “Paolo di Ca’ Pisani” is worth. As its purchase must have 
been backed by high sanction, the lungs of clagueurs will of 
course be exerted to legitimate its spurious fame, and, as in the 
case of the “Adoration of the Magi,” a “letter” from some- 
where will, of course, “have been seen,” in which some un- 
nameable somebody had offered an advance of 20 per cent. on 
its cost. But all things find their level. The purchasers of last 
year have found theirs. 

The price ostensibly agreed upon between Count Pisani and 
Herr Miindler for the “ Family of Darius” was 12,0002. To 
the great discomfiture of a circle to which I will presently 
introduce the English public, the count insisted on being paid 
in Austrian silver, The exchange brought him an advantage 
of 360/. Deducting these sums from 13,650/., there remains 
1290/. The proportions in which our Bavarian representative 
dealt out the entire sum are as follows :— 


Sum ostensibly appropriated by Pisani AP ...£12,360 0 
Banking commission to Mr. Valentine, at } per cent At 70 0 
Commissions on the Picture :— 

1. Signor Enrico Dubois, banker (son-in-law of Pisani) ... 2 10 
2. Signor Carlo Dubois, banker su ase aes 62 10 
3. Signor Caterino Zen, Pisani’s lst steward ,., oat 800 0 
A. Signor Pietro Dezan, _,, 2d idem ie Yas 271 10 
5. Signor Dr. Monterumici,, —_ lawyer Sa ay 271 10 
6. Signor Paolo Fabrie, “‘ restorer ” aa ee 200 0 
7. Giuseppe Comirato, Pisani’s valet Wied ay 12 0 
8. Caterina Rini, Pisani’s cameriera (chambermaid) aids 10 0 
9. Pietro Galberti, Pisani’s gondolier ‘ial ded 6 0 
10, Angelo Comin, »  tdem eae 6 0 
11. Riccardo de Sandre, ,, cook eas Ae 6 0 
12. Pietro Dorigo, s») porter “7 se 6 0 
13, Angela Dorigo, »  porter’s wife... ase 6 0 


£13,650 0 


Thus, no one can impute to us a monopoly of Herr Miindler’s 
favours ; they are freely shared with Italian bankers, counts, 
stewards first and stewards second, lawyers, “ restorers,” valets, 
reece porters, porters’ wives, chambermaids, and cooks. 

t is said that out of the 13,650/. he has rescued for us a balance 
of 5 francs, but this I consider apocryphal. 

After the settlement of this notable bargain, but not till after, 
Herr Miindler awoke to the advisableness of obtaining from 
Pisani some document confirmatory of the picture’s authenticity. 
Itself was its only document. No “pedigree ;” an agrosable 
surprise for a pedigree critic. Another incident has amused 
the Venetians, I have mentioned “ framing” as one of the 
items destined to swell our bill. Some may think that for 
£13,650 the frame might have been thrown in; but “ picture 
without frame” was the ultimatum, and as the pressure was 
great the only alternative was submission, The pressure was 





suspected. Had Pisani known all, he might have obtained 
£20,000 as easily as the minor sum—in Austrian silver, too. 
The cause of the count’s fancy for the frame soon transpired. 
About 40 miles hence, and pleasantly perched on the Euganean 
slopes, stands a merry old town called Este. Here the count 
is said to possess another “Family of Darius,” of the same 
dimensions as the one just sacrificed. This was kept secret 
till after the sale. On Tuesday, the 14th instant, Herr 
Miindler, who, as Mr. Harcourt Vernon has it, “appears 
to be a very painstaking and laborious person” (Debates, 
April 7, 1856), hastened to Este to fathom this curious work ; 
but not alone. He is sufficiently adroit not to walk by his own 
lights. He prefers securing at least a chance of keeping his 
feet. A Signor Paole Fabris, ‘ restorer,’ a very Seguier in the 
‘venerated art,’ and a participator in the late spoil—as per list 
—accompanied him as his salaried adviser—as the adviser of our 
adviser. The ‘restorer’ is returned ; the ‘extremely painstaking 
and laborious person’ pursued his travels westward. The result 
of their deliberations has not reached me. Herr Miindler’s 
modesty is the theme of general admiration here. Though the 
arch-adviser of the English government, he never presumes to 
form a judgment without having first taken the sense of the 
town. It is to this multiplicity of counsels, and to his ‘ con- 
siderable acumen’ in selection, that we are indebted for so many 
masterpieces, and so much economy. The ‘general rule,’ so 
happily propounded by ‘My Lords of the Treasury’ in their 
minute of March, 1855, ‘that preference should be given to fine 
pictures for sale abroad,’ was meant to protect this style of re- 
search from the malignity of ‘disappointed competitors.’ ” 

And now a few words on another theme. On the Ist of 
August, 1855, and 7th of April, 1856, certain members of the 
House of the Commons sought to cloak their obsequiousness, 
and their callousness to national honour, in voting for the 
appointment of this Bavarian, by asserting that he was “favour- 
ably known in every city of the continent.” As though that 
were a sufficient argument for conferring on this alien a lucrative 
English office! To fill an English office, a man, be he alien or 
English, ought to be “favourably known” in England, and to be 
bound to us, moreover, by some pledge that would make ruin 
the consequence of ill-conduct. Which of these conditions does 
this Bavarian satisfy? I care not to penetrrte whether the 
members above indicated asserted what they knew to be false. 
It is enough that they should have asserted what they could not 
know to be true ; a knowledge impossible, for it would unhinge 
fact. Within the last seven months I have visited the principal 
cities of Germany, and in each it has been one of my special 
occupations to make inquiries about this individual. In the 
more comprehensive sense, he is unknown in his own country * 
where known, the opinion held of him is identical with that 
which is current of him in the French metropolis. What that 
opinion is, I stated in a letter from Paris to the London journals 
on the 24th of last September. It is of the worst. I defied con- 
tradiction then, I defy contradiction now. Here, in Venice, he 
stands no better. Incapacity is the least that is imputed to him. 
I contend that such a concurrence of opinion could not exist 
without foundation. Throughout the Continent his appoint- 
ment and his office are standing topics for contempt and 
ridicule at the expense of England. They are repugnant 
to propriety and to common sense. Who will have the front 
to maintain that, in addition to a director at £1,000 a year, and 
a secretary at £750, exclusive of house-rent, it is expedient to 
waste on a third man—on an alien, too !—a further £1,000 
a-year in salary and “ travelling expenses,” that we may be 
saddled with such monstrosities as the “ Adoration of the Magi, 
as the “ Botticelli,” as the Galvagna “ Bellini,” &c. ; or that any 
such abstruse legislation is needed to purchase a second-rate 
specimen of a second-rate master, for £14,000? This German 
“travelling agency” is an imposture. But if bear we must 
with the creation of sham offices for incompetent and equivocal 
characters, let us at least have them filled by Englishmen = 
that compound category, that our shame may not be aggravate 
by needless divuigation.—Yours obediently, 


Venice, April 26, 1857, Morris Moorg, 
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THE MORAL THEORY OF MUSIC. 
By JosrerH GoppArD. 
(Concluded from page 293.) 


It will be remembered that in some previous considerations 
we discovered that the appropriate position of the principle of 
Tone and Phrase, is, in the representation of circumstances, 
truths, and sentiments, of a lofty, comprehensive, and original 
character,—that its moral function is to relieve the breast of 
those emotions acquired by the contemplation of the above 
order of influences, that is, by the extension of the appreciative 
faculties, and the enlargement of the sympathy ; and also to 
create that primary warmth, expansiveness, and ripeness of ima- 
gination in the listener, appropriate for the embodiment of the 
above imagery, and thus to aid that extension of appreciation 
and enlargement of sympathy in him, which is essential for his 
becoming duly impressed. 

In proceeding, then, with my endeavour to account for the 
remarkable adequacy, efficiency, and eloquence with which 
“music” lends itself to the expression of sacred feelings,—for 
the readiness, facility, and general tendency it manifests to 
abstract its voice from the utterance of all other impressions, 
and to upraise it, in hallowed breathings or celestial echoes, to 
the awful expression of religious emotion, it must be next con- 
sidered whether the influences that arouse religious feelings are 
such as demand, in so doing, an expansion of imagination, an 
extension of the appreciative faculties, and an enlargement of 
the sympathy. 

In entering into this consideration it will be at once perceived 
that the religious influences of emotion, are such as demand, in 
duly impressing us, an exertion of imagination of the highest 
and widest degree. It will be clearly observed that religious 
truths, religious injunctions, religious promises, require a most 
exalted effort of the imagination before their appropriate emotions 
are kindled within us, Thus, in becoming conscious of those 
Heavenly emotions that accrue from the consideration of the 
wise, mild, and amiable injunctions of religion, our imagination 
first pictures the bright and happy condition of humanity, the 
virtuous and admirable examples that the fulfilment of these 
injunctions would inevitably produce; in comparison to that 
mixed joy and dubious happiness, and to those mingled examples 
of generosity and selfishness which is the highest result of purely 
natural injunctions:—our imagination then first thus pictures 
these results of religious injunctions, which, thus warmly em- 
bodied, kindle the glow of our sympathy and inspire appropriate 
emotion. 

By the same process do we become conscious of that fervent 
and deep emotion of consolation that accompanies the considera- 
tion of religious promises, For does not the imagination, in the 
first place, throw its light and colours forward in the breast to the 
fulfilment of our great coming heritage, until we realize in the 
mind our deliverance from death to eternal life—the restoration 
to us of those we have lost—the forgiveness of our sins—the 
satisfactory exposure, by the light of Divine justice, of those of 
our actions that its earthly administration left in dubiety and 
darkness. Is it not then by the rapid delineation of this momen- 
tous scene in the imagination that our sympathies are awakened 
in their intensest life, kindling simultaneously the high and ap- 
propriate emotion of our hearts. 

Thus, then, we see that all the moral truths of a Religious 
character involve, for due appreciation, a considerable effort of 
the imagination, and it will be hereafter shewn that a similar 
exertion of the imaginative faculty is also required for appro- 
priately realising in the mind all those religious truths that are 
of a circumstantial character. 

But there is a great distinction between the nature of the 
effort of imagination made in the conception of religious influ- 
ences, and the nature of that put forth in the conception of all 
others that require the exertion of the imaginative faculty. 

The effort of imagination, wrought under the influence of 
religious truth, is one on a totally different and larger scale 
than can be kindled by any other influence. For, it will be 
perceived, that all other influences, all natural traths, however 
comprehensive, however far and magnificent, invoking howso- 








ever great an exertion of imagination to bring them within the 
reach of the moral sympathy or mental appreciation, still 
require the creative faculty to delineate no picture within the 
mind but such a one as is consistent with the natural conditions 
of the universe in which we exist, in conformity with which the 
character and powers of our respective faculties were designed, 
Whereas the influences of a religious character demand for 
due emotional appreciation such a totally strange, grand, and 
unearthly flight of imagination—they demand the delineation 
of such a supernatural and stupendous picture in the mind, as 
imagination could never have found in all the dignified space of 
natural morality for durability; nor within the vast starry 
depths of the material Universe, for circumstancial maygni- 
ficence. 

Commensurate with the superior greatness of the effort of 
imagination exerted in the reception of religious influence over 
that put forth in aes the impressions of all others, is also 
the superior fervency and earnestness of the response of the 
sympathy and appreciation to this appeal over the sympathetic 
and appreciative responses to all other imaginative represen- 
tations. For what other immediate influences of emotion, 
embodied in the mind, or existing palpably before us, can kindle 
our sympathy so strongly and earnestly as those which religious 
truth involves even when pictured only in imagination ? 

What can be more calculated to excite the strongest sympathy 
of mankind than the realization, though only within the mind, 
of the promises, injunctions, and truths of religion? The deli- 
verance from the ghastly oblivion of the grave—the inheritance 
of eternal life—the re-union of those long-lost to us in the mystery 
of Death—the bright reward of patient endurance—the expo- 
sure of concealed guilt to the all-searching light of Divine 
truth—the meeting with the Creator in the aspect of an Almighty 
Father who has ever watched over us, remembering our temp- 
tations, and forgiving us our sins—the complete triumph of 
Justice, and the everlasting exaltation of Virtue. What other 
scenery, wrought in the prophetic light of imagination, can 
inspire such sympathy as this? What Picture, even glowing 
within the frame of actual life and reality, can arouse human 
interest and sympathy so fervent as does this? though delineated 
only in the etherial creation of the mind; but cnvoked by the 
voice of God, and tinged with the colors of conscience. 

As I have previously hinted, it can also be shown how supe- 
rior an effort of imagination, and how much greater a task for 
the appreciation, must be wrought, in order for us to become 
duly impressed by circumstantial truths, when such are of a 
religious nature than when of any other character. 

For though many circumstantial influences of a natural cha- 
racter demand in duly impressing us an exertion of the imagi- 
native faculty, in order that the appreciation may form some 
analogy between them and the circumstantial influences 
immediately before us; still it will be observed that such 
influences never demand an effort of imagination extending 
beyond the bounds, and incompatible with the design of the 
Physical Universe, and that might not possibly be superseded 
by the guidance of intellect. 

But what mental pilots have navigated so far into the sea of 
truth as to lead our minds to a due perception of Heavenly 
circumstance ? 

What wondrous standard has yet been compiled from which 
we can take out the mighty proportions of Divine state ? 

On what refulgent prism shall we cast our eyes to see 
the glowing colours, wherein to enrobe our ideas of celestial 
splendour ? 

What beacons of human intellect have been erected past the 
confines of this natural sphere, across that vast and mystic sea 
that stretches from the Port of Death, and rolls beyond the 
shores of Time, to guide the appreciations of man to compass 
the circumstantial wonders—the scenic glories—that majesti- 
cally attend the existence of Religious Truth ? 

Therefore, in forming our idea of these things—for we must 
form some idea of them to become emotionally impressed—in 
becoming possessed of feelings appropriate from the considera< 
tion of religious circumstance, how slightly we are assisted by 
our intellect, and how greatly we must exert the imagination! 
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How ever soaring and straining upon the extreme verge of its 
sphere must the creative faculty be, in performing its part of 
that inward process by which we become conscious of emotions 
inspired by this order of religious influences, in intelligibly pic- 
turing to the natural appreciation those stupendous exemplifi- 
cations of Divine Power, Triumph, and Glory—those unearthly 
scenes and wonders which sublime the page of the religious 
past, and the no less impressive imagery that renders deeply 
picturesque the religious future. 

From these considerations then it is apparent that in becoming 
possessed of emotions inspired by religious influences, whether 
of a moral or circumstantial character, we make an effort of 
imagination, vaster and loftier, than in the reception of any other 
feeling. In becoming impressed by a religious influence of a cir- 
cumstantial character we, by exerting our imagination, produce an 
extended action of our natural appreciation, and in being wrought 
upon by a religious influence ofa moral and comprehensive nature 
we, by exercising the creative faculty, kindle an extended action 
of our sympathy. The emotion created in the former circum- 
stances being of such a nature as is produced by the expansion 
of the mind, and in the latter circumstances, by the response of 
the heart. 

Thus then it appears that the acquisition of the feelings of a 
religious character involves an exertion of imagination, an ex- 
tension of appreciation, and an enlargement of sympathy by far 
more considerable than is demanded in the conception of any 
other order of emotions. We here then arrive at the explana- 
tion of that remarkable grandeur and efficiency with which the 
principle of Tone and Phrase rises to the expression of Divine 
emotions, 

For considering that the forms of emotional influence all cir- 
cumstances and truths of a lofty and comprehensive character 
assume, are almost totally sustained in existence by a primary ex- 
panse, and subtle glow, of imagination, and thus by an extended 
action of the tg of sympathy that, therefore, the con- 
veyance of such forms of influence,—the emotions they inspire 
depends almost entirely upon the communication of this internal 
temper. Considering that the more the existence of any emo- 
tional influence depends upon a remarkable vividness and 
fulness of imagination, and upon a considerable tension of the 
appreciation and sympathy, the farther will it be understood to 
lie without the range of the ordinary experience of general 
humanity—the more morally strange and impalpable will it be 
—the less willitadmit of becoming compassed by any of the me- 
diums of suggestion that are current amongst mankind ; con- 
sequently the less must it be such an influence as is calculated 
to be realised before others by means of the principle of repre- 
sentation, and therefore the less must the imparting of emotions 
inspired by the above kind of influence lie within the function 
of the principle of representation, and the more must their con- 
veyance fall to the capacity of the principle of direct com- 
munication. Considering that the circumstances and truths of a 
religious character are, beyond all others, lofty and comprehensive, 
that they involve in being realised a glow of imagination more 
vivid and immense than that attending the birth of any 
other order of feelings, a glow of imagination grand, unearthly, 
supernatural, and soaring beyond the confines of this physical 
universe, Considering that the flight of appreciation demanded 
in the conception of religious feelings is of the loftiest that can 
be borne by the wings of the human mind, and the swell of 
sympathy the most extended and intense that can rebound from 
the human heart. Considering that it is the special charac- 
teristic of the principle of Tone and Phrase to convey the, by 
other means, wholly inexpressible glow of imagination and 
spiritual enthusiasm above described, and its peculiar and 
mysterious property to impart emotions by direct communication 
(of which process the before mentioned kindling of imagination 
is the sole visible portion.) Considering these things, is it not 
at once apparent how completely, in accordance with universal 
consistency, natural propriety, and with the whole strain of 
argument advanced in this enquiry, emotions of a religious 
character, fall for expression, beyond all others, into the 
province of the Principle of Tone and Phrase. 

Considering that the emotions in question fall for expression 





more undividedly within the province of this great principle 
than of all others, can we wonder that in their utterance, in 
development of the resources of its nature, tempered and en- 
hanced by the amassed taste and ingenuity of man, and guided 
by the mystic inspiration of genius, it rises—sublimely rises— 
to its highest and- grandest exemplifications? Considering that 
these exemplifications are in their nature the most advanced 
manifestations of that principle peculiarly constituted by the 
Creator to form the medium for expressing and conveying emo- 
tions amongst men—of that principle particularly selected by 
him to be the ethereal language of the feelings of humanity ; and 
ultimately considering the totally chastened and sublime nature 
of religious emotions, their purity, strength, earnestness, fervour, 
warmth, constancy, and ever augmenting intensity, can we 
wonder that in their expression we meet with such an unearthly 
and impressive grandeur? Can we fail to account in their 
utterance by the lofty voice of Music, for a beauty, solemnity, 
pathos, and power, that is beyond Nature, and which stands 
apart, in its Divine attitude, from all other effects of Art ? 

Throughout the whole of the foregoing considerations, it will 
be observed that I have spoken of the Tone, Emphasis, and 
Pause, of human speech, as having emanated from the principle 
of Music, and not as constituting the simple and original source 
from whence the present mighty stream of chastened Tone hath 
rolled ; because the latter representation would not have been 
consistent with truth. For although, in a chronological sense, 
the influence termed music has sprung up subsequently to the 
existence of the above-mentioned properties of human speech, 
it, in truth, existed before them, constituting itself the hidden 
principle of which they are faint indications. In developing 
more fully any principle in the universe whatsoever, we are not 
going further from it, but proceeding nearer toit. In all our 
inventions and general progress, we are only practically illus- 
trating principles which existed before, increasing our know- 
ledge over the same, and thus approaching closer to them. 

Thus, in our march of knowledge, improvement, and civilisa- 
tion, we are, in reality, proceeding, not forward, but backward. 
We advance forward in relationship to the temporal and mortal 
chronicle of humanity, but with respect to the timeless and eternal 
chronicle of the universe, we must ever recede backward. For 
man in his progress to both wisdom and virtue, is like a child 
that is learning to walk, and as the mother places her offspring 
her arms’ length distant from her, and there supports it with the 
ends of her fingers ’ere it retrace its little course, even so is the 
moral condition of humanity with regard to the principles of 
its existence, So is the state of man in relationship to his 
Creator, as, like a child pursuing its anxious but protected 
journey to its mother’s breast, he wends through life his 
homeward way to God. 

25th February, 1857. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Aw accident occurred on Wednesday night at this theatre 
which, if it had not been promptly met and fully provided 
against, might have been serious. In raising the velvet curtain 
before the 4th act of Richard JT, it came in contact with some 
gaslights, and immediately took fire. Mrs. Kean, who happened 
to be on the stage, immediately came forward and entreated the 
audience to keep their seats. The supply of water was ex- 
cellent, and in a very few moments the fire was completely 
extinguished, the only damage done being to the dresses of 
some of the performers, which were spoilt by the water used to 
put out the flames. The performances were necessarily sus- 
pended, but were resumed the next evening. Nothing could 
have been more effective than the means ‘by which the fire 
was so promptly suppressed. 


JosEPH GopDARD. 











Musica Treat—(From Punch.)—Amongst many other in- 
teresting items of intelligence respecting music on the Continent, 
we read that— Carrion has had a complete ovation in La Som« 
nambula.” La Somnambula is generally considered a vind, 
sweet opera; but its sweetness must be of a peculiar kin 


seeing that it appears to have been rendered all the sweeter by 
Carrion, 
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HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—Monday, 

May 18th, THE EVIL GENIUS; after which, ATALANTA; to conclude 

with BOX AND COX. In future the Prices of Admission to this Theatre will 

be—Stalls, 6s. ; Dress Circle, 5s. ; Upper Boxes 3s.; Pit, 2s.; Lower Gallery, Is. ; 

Upper Gallery, 6d. Second Price :—Dress Cire'e, $s. ; Upper Boxes, 2s ; Pit, 1s. ; 
Lower Gallery, 6d. Commence each evening at 7. 





(PREATEE ROYAL, ADELPHI—Monday, May 

18th, JOSEPH CHAVIGNY, or, UNDER THE THUMB, in which 
Madame Celeste will appear, with Mr. B. Webster. FEARFUL TRAGEDY IN 
JHE SEVEN DIALS. Messrs. Wright and P. Bedford. ‘To conclude with 
WELCOME LITTLE STRANGER. Messrs. Wright, P. Bedford, Mrs. Chatterly. 
Commence at 7. 


} OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—Monday, May 18th, 
and during the week, RICHARD THE SECOND, preceded by AN 
ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE IS HIS CASTLE. Commence at 7. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—Monday, May 18th, 
¢ —e HARDACRE; and YOUNG AND HANDSOME. Commence 
at Half-past 7. 


STLEY’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE — Monday, 
May 18th, Verdi’s IL TROVATORE, with the whole of the recitatives and 
music, and with equestrian illustrations. Supported by Misses R. Isaacs, and 
Fanny Huddart; Mr. Augustus Braham, Mr. J. A. Leffler, and Mr. Borrani. 
Conductor, Herr Meyer Lutz. With other Entertainments. Commence at 7. 
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Tue Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace, though two 
years in advance of the anniversary that would have ren- 
dered it appropriate as a commemoration of an event possess- 
ing the highest interest for musicians and lovers of music, 
promises to be something more than was at first anticipated. 
To regard such a celebration (as this holds out every chance 
of being) in the light of a mere preliminary essay would be 
absurd. The preparations are on so grand a scale, that our 
greatest provincial music-meetings appear but dwarfs in 
comparison. The logic of the undertaking is not clear. 
Handel died in 1759, and the centenary of his death is to 
be celebrated in the year 1857. True, this professes to be a 
sort of essay—the avant-coureur of a still vaster and more 
magnificent ceremony two years hence. But let no one 
believe it. Two years hence the enthusiasm will have died 
out, and London will yield to Halle the task of commemo- 
rating the real centenary of Handel’s death. 

And why should it be otherwise? Handel lived in Eng- 
land, and produced his greatest works in England; but he 
was born at Halle; and as a statue of Beethoven was erected 
at Bonn, although Beethoven won his celebrity in Vienna, 
so a statue of Handel will be erected at Halle although 
Handel gained his chief renown in London. The forth- 
coming festival at Sydenham is a fitting tribute on the part 
of our nation to the memory of that great genius who so- 
journed for many years in England, and thereby conferred 
as much honor upon England as England conferred honor 
upon herself in the warmth and unanimity of her appreciation. 
Handel made England musical, and England made Handel 
English; but it must not be forgotten that at Halle, the 
little Saxon town, the composer of he Messiah first saw the 
light; and for this plain reason we must neither cavil nor 
sneer at the little festival (little in comparison with ours) by 
which the inhabitants of Halle—proud of the distinction 
that the birth of so great a man conferred upon their 
town-—desire to show their sense of it to the best of their 
ability and means. Those who rail against Halle and its 
commemoration, and who quarrel with the English com- 
mittee (headed by Sir George Smart and Dr. Sterndale 
Bennett) which has been instituted in this country as a 
sort of agency in the accomplishment of the scheme, 





are in the wrong. Halle would be. disgraced in the 
eyes of Europe if it did not hold its centenary: festival. 
Let other towns and cities do the same according to their 
resources—since what town or city in Europe «has. not 
more or less profited by Handel’s immortal. works,. either 
in the cause of charity or the cause of art? England most 
of all has been a gainer; and it is therefore only fit: that 
England should do her best for such an occasion. . The 
fact that the festival in the Crystal. Palace: will excel in 
grandeur and completeness all other possible eelebrations, is 
not only a sign that our means are greater than those of our 
neighbours, but our obligations also. 

The preliminary arrangements (we are informed) continue 
to progress in a manner highly satisfactory to all who have 
a hand in their direction. The interest felt by the public in 
the undertaking is triumphantly manifested by the steady 
and uninterrupted demand for tickets. The instrumental 
orchestra is ready, every metropolitan and provincial player 
having already signed his engagement. The London depart- 
ment of the chorus has long been in a state of completeness, 
as the highly successful trials at Exeter Hall, with 1100 
singers, under Mr. Costa’s direction, of the choruses in the 
Messiah, Israel in Egypt, and Judas Maccabeus, have proved ; 
and yery little remains to do to place the country branches 
in the same position. ‘ 

Among the towns from which chorus singers haye been 
deputed are the following :—Birmingham, Bradford, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Leeds, York, Hereford, Worcester, Glonces- 
ter, Norwich, Cambridge, Ely, Lichfield, Leicester, Coventry, 
Chester, Warrington, Frome, Huddersfield, Halifax, Ripon, 
Lincoln, Salisbury, Oxford, Carlisle, Bangor, Nottingham, 
Dublin, Armagh, Belfast, Limerick, Wakefield, Barnsley, 
Sheffield, Durham, etc., ete: 

Preparatory rehearsals of the oratorios are about to take 
place in the various locales, At Birmingham, Bradford, and 
Liverpool they are already announced, and are likely to 
occasion no little excitement. From all the towns we have 
enumerated applications to take part in the Festival were 
inconveniently numerous. The committee, however, anxious 
to cultivate as wide a circle as possible, in order that.a 
general interest might be taken in the Festival, have been 
compelled in many places to accept only a few voices where 
hundreds were at their disposal. 

The selections from the various country districts have 
been confided to local professors and amateurs possessing a 
thorough knowledge of the subject, while the members of 
the London chorus have been individually tested by gentle- 
men of great experience in the practice and theory of choral 
music: thus the best results may be confidently anticipated. 

A number of lay clerks from the various cathedrals have 
accepted the invitations of the Committee, the clerical 
authorities granting them leave of absence for the occasion. 

The gathering in London of so many members of the cathe- 
dral choirs has suggested the idea of a grand choral service 
in Westminster Abbey, to be held on the Thursday in the 
festival week. It is anticipated that the choir on this occa- 
sion will comprise upwards of two hundred picked singers. 

The final choral rehearsals of the London division are to 
take place (as we have previously stated) on the 18th May, 
and the 1st and 5th of June. 

The grand rehearsal of the united choir, of two thousand 
voices, is fixed for the evening of the 12th of June, when 
every nook and corner of Exeter Hall will be filled by the 
vocal performers. 

An issue of tickets at 10s, 6d, for the north and south 
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naves will commence on Monday next ; and as the leading 
railway companies are expected to run excursion trains to and 
from London during the Festival week, there is little doubt of 
these exceptional privileges being in great request. The 
central transept galleries are to be fitted up with seats, 
private access to which will be contrived by means of the 
staircases in the north and south transepts. The seats (like 
those in the blocks on the floor of the transept) will be 
lettered and numbered. 

Thus it will be seen that the preparations are on a truly 
unprecedented scale, and we only hope that the issue may be 
such as to repay the labour and enthusiasm that have been 
expended in advance upon an undertaking so highly honour- 
able to all concerned in it. 








Wuen will the English become once more a ballet-loving 
nation ? 

He who recollects the excitement caused twelve or 
fourteen years ago, when Carlotta sparkled in La Esmeralda, 
when Cerito blazed forth in Alma, when Taglioni seemed 
immortal, and each in turn was applauded by a mass of 

hrenetic enthusiasts, must arrive at the conclusion that 
ndon has lost a sense. In the days to which we allude 
there was assembled together within the walls of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre one of the finest operatic companies that 
the world ever saw. Grisi, Rubini, Mario, Persiani, 
Lablache, were conspicuous in the posting-bills, but never- 
theless the fact was incontrovertible, that the ballet was 
the chief object to which public attention was directed. 
And how did all classes labour in their several vocations, 
to keep the Terpsichorean sentiment alive! First, there 
was the manager, constantly endeavouring to crowd 
together the greatest possible quantity of choregraphic 
talent, and attaining absolute perfection in the pas de quatre. 
Secondly, there were the danseuses themselves, stimulated 
not only by the desire of applause, but by the fever of emulation, 
and regarding the stage as a field in which adversaries were 
to be vanquished as well as laurels to be gathered. Thirdly, 
there were the critics inveuting a language for things that no 
language can describe, and indulging in metaphysico-poetical 
rhapsodies, which the public could not understand, and, there- 
fore, wondered the more. Fourthly, there were the pictorial 
and plastic artists producing lithographs and statuettes of the 
popular idols, whom, by the way, they idealized as much as 
- possible, making them lose their way in really solid woods, and 
float upon really xtherial clouds. Fifthly, there were the 
shirtmakers, who spotted over the linen articles of male 
attire, with outline-portraits of dancing divinities. Sixthly, 
there were the “ fast men” (the word was new then) who put 
the shirts on their backs, and worshipped as penates the 
pictures and statuettes. Then there was the great mass 
of the public, not to be assigned to any class, but open to the 
influence of them all, and as ready to be tempted as the 
tempters were to tempt. 

We verily believe that at the present if all the muses and 
all the graces executed a pas d’ensemble to the conjoined music 
of the lyre of Apollo, and the pipe of Pan, there would not 
be.so much as a wood-cut fashioned to celebrate the occasion, 
save for the Illustrated News. The stalls would indeed 
applaud, but they would be unreasonably anxious to reach 
their homes at an early hour ; the “fast men” would think 
of their oysters and porter ; the pictorial artist would retire 
to his studio, to complete a portrait of Mr. Spurgeon. 

We have had among us one of the most delightful dancers 








ever seen. Of course, we mean Mdlle. Pocchini. Why is 
not everybody in love with Pocchini? Why are not 
chimney-pieces groaning under statuettes of Pocchini? 
Why does not Pocchini figure in a shirt front at the place 
nearest the heart? Why do not disputatious philosophers 
contend whether she is a realist or an idealist? Alas—alas— 
it is the case of Shelley’s “sensitive plant’’: 
“ For love and beauty and delight 

There is no death nor change; their might 

Exceeds our organs, which endure 

No light, being themselves obscure.” 

The ballet is a permanently beautiful thing, but we 

have grown dull, London has lost a sense. 











HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 


On Saturday Lucia, was repeated for the second time, and 
attracted even a larger audience than on Thursday. Madlle. 
Piccolomini had conquered the slight nervousness attending the 
first performance, and her singing and acting, more especially in 
the second act, were admirable in every respect, and created a 
furor. Taking into consideration the difficulties ‘presénted to 
the vocalist, Lucia may now be accepted ag one of Madlle. Pic- 
colomini’s most effective parts. Moreover, it has opened a new 
vein in her repertory. The part of Lucy heretofore has been 
unattempted except by the most accomplished bravura singers. 
It was written for Mdme. Persiani, one of the” most stirprising 
vocalists of the florid school. It was also a favorite part with 
Jenny Lind, and to these renowned artists belong all the 
brilliant reminiscences connected with it. The most ardent 
admirers of Mdlle. Piccolomini could scarcely have anticipated 
a success for her in such exacting music. We acknowledged 
that we ourselves were among the sceptics, and much feared 
that the young artist was ruuning a great risk. Nevertheless, 
Mdlle. Piccolomini, by her performance of Lucia, must have 
satisfied the most doubting that she is not the parrot some of 
her disbelievers' would make her out. She has not yet sur- 
mounted the obstacles presented in the opening cavatina and 
the last movement of the mad scena; but we have faith in her, 
and believe her capable of any effort to acquire perfection in 
her art. 

Signor Giuglini gains new adherents nightly. 

The great event of the week, however, was the return of 
Alboni, who made her first appearance this season as Rosina in 
the Barbiere, on Tuesday evening. The attendance was nume- 
rous and fashionable, and the house looked exceedingly brilliant, 
all the subscribers being present. Alboni’s Rosina is one of the 
most enchanting performances. Rossini must have anticipated 
her voice and singing when he wrote the music., It is unhappily 
the fashion, now-a-days, to underrate the operas of the composer 
of Id Barbiere and Guillaume Tell—perhaps because’ there are so 
few singers to interpret them. Alboni, however, is Rossini’s 
apostle, and goes about preaching in his behalf, and converting 
infidels to the true faith. May she long preach as eloquently as 
she did on Tuesday evening. The music of Rosina was never 
before so exquisitely sung, and there is po fear of Rossini being 
forgotten while such an interpreter is living. Such a reception 
we have seldom seen awarded to any artist. The applause con- 
tinued for several minutes, until, in short, Alboni was tired 
bowing her acknowledgments, Her voice seems stronger this 
year, in the middle register, than it was before. More perfect 
her singing could not more rich and deliciously mellow her 
voice, The cavatina, “ Una voce,” dispiayed all those beauties 
which no other singer of the present day could crowd 
together into one performance; the beautiful and sympa- 
thetic quality of the voice, the noble phrasing, the perfect 
intonation, the faultless execution, the marvellous fluency 
always restricted by her reverence for the composer, and 
the simple and natural style, so utterly antagonistic to the 
modern school. The cavatina was encored, but Alboni—always 
an enemy to the encore system—would not accept it. A de- 
wand was also made for the duet, “ Dunque io son,” an equally 
wondrous performance, and again she refused. The audience, 
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however, were determined not to be disappointed a third time, 
and the encore after the matchless and astonishing performance 
of Rode’s Air and Variation was too loud and persistent to be 
refused. Alboni repeated the last variation, with, if possible, 
encreased effect. 

Herr Reichardt was the Count Almaviva; Sig. Belletti, 
Figaro ; Sig. Beneventano, Doctor Bartolo; Sig. Vialletti, Don 
Basilio. The cast was not particularly striking. Herr 
Reichardt, who made his first appearance, this year, is an ad- 
mirable florid singer—a rare thing,, by the way, for a German 
tenor. He sang the music of the Count with extreme neatness 
and finish in the execution. His mezzo voce, too, is excellent, 
and hence in the duet with Figaro, “ All’ idea di quel metallo,” 
and in the trio in the last scene, his singing was satisfactory to 
a degree. In addition, Herr Reichardt’s taste and feeling are 
excellent, and he is a thorough musician in the bargain—the 
latter qualification very rarely found, even in the most cele- 
brated artists. He nevertheless was evidently suffering from 
hoarseness. 

Signor Belletti gave the music of Figaro in his usual correct 
and artistic manner. A slight dash of humour would have im- 
proved it. Sig. Beneventano made little effect in Bartolo, but 
Sig. Vialletti produced a great effect by his ponderous and 
energetic manner in “La Calunnia.” Sig. Beneventano, never- 
theless, must be commended for retaining the fine aria sung by 
Bartolo to Rosina in the first act, too frequently omitted by the 
most renowned bassos. 

On Thursday Lucia was given for the third time as an extra 
night ; and Mdlle. Pocchini danced her farewell in La Esmeralda. 
We hope Mr. Lumley may be enabled to supply the piace of this 
most exquisite dancer; but we much doubt the posibility. 

A new ballet, entitled Acalista, in which Madame Perea Nena, 
the Spanish dansezse who obtained so great a popularity at the 
Haymarket theatre, will appear, is announced for this evening. 

Alboni makes her second appearance this day week,as Azucena, 
in the Jrovatore. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. ? 
Rigoletto was repeated on Saturday, and Mad. Bosio renewed 
her triumph of the preceding Thursday. 
On Tuesday Lucrezia Borgia, and on Thursday (La Traviata 
being postponed, in consequence of the indisposition of Sig. 
Graziani) Rigoletto was given for the third time. 


To-night Lu Traviata, with Mad. Bosio and Mario as the | 


heroine and hero. 
The début of Mdlle. Balfe is postponed to the 28th. 





MapameE Bosto.— During the sojourn of this accomplished 
prima donna at Florence, the consul of the Brazils offered her 
an engagement at the rate of 300,000 francs for ten months, with 
a house, carriage, and domestics, and a benefit ensured to realise 
50,000 francs. Her travelling expenses for four persons would 
be allowed, and all guaranteed by the Government. Mad. Bosio 
has not yet replied to these brilliant proposals. 

Her Maszsty’s Toearre.—On Monday all the artistes appear 
at Mrs. Anderson’s Morning Concert. On Tuesday, 19th, the 
Figlia del Reggimento, with Piccolomini as Maria. Thursday, 
2ist, La Traviata, with Piccolomini heroine, and Giuglini. 
Saturday, 23rd, J¢ 7'rovatore, in which Spezia, Alboni, Giuglini, 
Beneventano, and Vialetti, will appear. On each night the new 
Ballet will be given. a 

Nicz.—We learn from the Avenir de Nice that Mad. Bosio, on 

the occasion of the fétes got up in honour of the Empress of 
Russia, was invited to sing at a soirée given by Her Imperial 
Majesty to the King of Sardinia, at which were present the 
Grand Duke Constantine, the Grand-Duchess Helena, the Prince 
and Princess of Wurtemberg, and the principal dignitaries of the 
Imperial Court. Mad. Bosio sang the prayer and barcarole from 
the Etoile du Nord, the romance from the Jrovatore, that from 
Rigoletto, and other morgeaux, which appeared to afford unqua- 
lified pleasure to the august assembly. Her Majesty the 
Empress and the King of Sardinia expressed personally to 
Mad. Bosio the extreme gratification they received from her 
performances, 





ROYAL SURREY GARDENS. 


THE second season was inaugurated on Monday night with a 
grand performance of H/ijah—the principals, chorus, and band 
numbering close on a thousand persons. The weather, which 
threatened a storm in the afternoon, was all that could be de- 
sired in the evening; and, long before the doors were opened, 
an enormous audience besieged the gates. The arrangements 
for admitting the public were most defective, and the managers 
do not seem to have profited by the experience they gained on 
the occasion of the Guards’ Dinner, and at the “ Alboni Nights,” 
last season. No barriers were erected, and each individual was 
required to pass through a “turnstile,” and through a fight to 
reach it. These “turnstiles” are all very well at Waterloo- 
bridge, but for the enormous audiences attracted to the Surrey 
Gardens, whenever Elijah is performed, they are both dangerous 
and inefficient. After much crushing and confusion the crowd 
overpowered the police, and upwards of five hundred persons 
obtained admission to the gardens without payment. e trust 
we shall not again have occasion to refer to the subject, and 
that the directors will apply a speedy and effectual remedy to 
a nuisance which causes innumerable complaints. 

Long before the hour for which the performance was an- 
nounced the great hall was filled to overflowing, every nook and 
corner which could afford even standing room being occupied. 
It was music, and music alone that had attracted this enormous 
assemblage. Mendelssohn’s oratorio of Elijah was the sole 
inducement, the ordinary amusements being suppressed for the 
evening. There were no fireworks, and no circus; the gardens 
were not illuminated, and there were no adventitious tempta- 
tions of any sort or description. M. Jullien might well be proud 
of his audience. The experience of the past season had taught 


‘them how worthily he imterpreted the works of the greatest 


masters, and from that of many years they knew that he never 
made a pledge which he did not fulfil, Although so late as 
Friday night he gave a concert at Rotterdam, yet punctual to a 
moment he appeared at the head of an orchestra, vocal and 
instrumental, 1,000 strong, supported by principal singers of the 
highest rank. He had an enormous reception. He was welcomed 
as an old friend and a public benefactor, the first who brought 
good music within the means of the masses, and the only one 
who had such faith in the cause as to give, not only an efficient, 
but a first-rate performance of Zlijah for one shilling. 

The overture, in which—after the denunciation of the prophet 
—the miseries of the suffering people are so perfectly described, 
was admirably performed, wd ig proved that M. Jullien had got 
together an admirable band, The first chorus, “Help, Lord,” 
also gave evidence that the chorus was not less efficient. We 
do not propose to give a detailed account of the performance of 
a work so well known as Elijah; but as examples of magnificent 
choral singing we must cite the glorious “Thanks be to God,” 
(which was followed by tumultuous applause). “Be not afraid,” 
“ Woe to him, he shall perish,” and “Then did Elijah the Pro- 
phet break forth like a fire,” the execution of which was admirable 
in every particular. Each of these were entitled to unqualified 
praise, and did credit as much to M. Jullien as to the instru- 
mental and choral force under his direction. 

The solo singers, Miss Vinning, Mdme. Weiss, Mrs. Lockey, 
Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Sims Reeves, did ample justice to the parts 
allotted to them, and proved their title to rank among the best 
singers of sacred music. The audience insisted on encoring the 
unaccompanied trio, “ Lift thine eyes,” (Miss Vinning, Madame 
Weiss, and Mrs. Lockey). “ O, rest in the Lord,” (Mrs. Lockey) 
and “ Then shall the righteous shine forth,” (Mr. Sims Reeves). 
A. strong attempt was also made to encore “ Hear ye, Israel” 
(Miss Vinning), but as that piece passes by a striking transition 
of harmony into the chorus, “Be not afraid,” M. Jullien most 
properly went on with the performance. 

The multitude assembled in the hall listened to the oratorio 
with unflagging attention from beginning to end, and the 
applause was both hearty and discriminating. Altogether we 
never heard a finer performance of Mendelssohn’s greatest 
work; at the conclusion of which M. Jullien was again loudly 
cheered. 

On Tuesday the ordinary amusements of the gardens were 
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resumed. Mr. Cooke was there, with his Cirque Impérialze— 
as he calls it—being probably more accustomed to the manage- 
ment of horses than to the genders of French nouns. A gipsy, 
in a red cloak, was beguiling unwary youth with her “Tell you 
your fortune, pretty gentleman.” Mr. Danson gave an illumi- 
nated view of “Faéry Land,” and the fireworks were brilliant 
as usual, The “music” of the Circus, however, was placed in 
unpleasant proximity to the Hall, wherein a concert, with M. 
Jullien’s orchestra, was announced to commence at seven, The 
hour arrived, and the hall was filled with an expectant 
audience, but the ever-punctual M. Jullien was, for the 
first time, absent from his post in the orchestra. The 
“music” whereto the horses are accustomed to pace in 
the manége was however but too audible, and nearly half an 
hour after the time appointed for M. Jullien’s concert had 
elapsed ere it probe Immediately after its conclusion, 
M. Jullien appeared in his place, but‘instead of being weleomed 
as usual, was received with evident marks of dissatisfaction. 
He at once came forward to the front of the orchestra, and 
addressing the audience, said, “ Ladies and Gentlemen, [ am 
extremely sorry for this delay, which has arisen from no fault 
of mine, but I was afraid to spoil the music of the horses.” 
Three rounds of applause, loud and long, followed this sally, 
and the movement from Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony was 
magnificently played by the band, without being accompanied 
by the “ music of the horses.” We hope, that in future, arrange- 
ments will be made for concluding the equestrian performances 
before the time appointed for M. Jullien’s concert, which is and 
ever will be the main attraction for the public which frequents 
the Royal Surrey Gardens. 


ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 


Tue fourth and last of Mr. Howard Glover’s “ Educational 
Concerts for the People” attracted an overflowing audience. 
The programme was one of more than ordinary interest, and 
called into request the talents of Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. and 
Mrs. Weiss, Mr. Thomas, Miss Stabbach, Miss Theresa Jefferys, 
the Misses Brougham, and other popular singers; while 
instrumental music was represented by artists no less dis- 
tinguished than Herr Ernst (violin), Signér Piatti (violoncello), 
and Miss Arabella Goddard (pianoforte). Probably a richer 
musical treat was never offered to an audience, the majority of 
whom were admitted at the charge of “one shilling.” The most 
gratifying incident, however, was that the best music produced 
the greatest effect, and that nothing in the concert created more 
enthusiasm than Beethoven’s sonata inG for pianoforte and violin. 
The whole of this fine composition was performed (it is scarcely 
necessary to add how well) by Miss Goddard and Herr Ernst, 
and listened to with eager attention, the audience not satisfied 
with testifying their satisfaction by the heartiest applause at 
the end of each movement, but unanimously insisting upon a 
repetition of the finale. After this who will assert that good 
music, when intrusted to equally good players, cannot enlist the 
sympathies of a crowd? Of the rest it is enough to say that 
every piece was thoroughly enjoyed, and that the singing of 
Mr. Sims Reeves, above all, excited a sensation. The popular 
English tenor gave several songs, and none afforded more 
genuine satisfaction than Mr. Glover’s beautiful setting of 
Shelley’s Indian serenade, “I arise from dreams of thee,” which 
was rs pha encored. The accompanyists at the pianoforte 
were Mr. Benedict, Herr Berger, and Mr. Glover himself. 














Bristot.—On Saturday Mr. Frederick Huxtable gave a piano- 
forte recital at the Victoria Rooms, Clifton. The selection 
comprised Beethoven’s “ Appassionata Sonata,” a prelude and 
fugue, No. 7, by Sebastian Bach, “ Wanderstiinden,” No. 2, by 
Heller, “La Fontaine,” by Lysberg, “La Traviata,” by Madame 
Oury, “Dance des Sylphs,’ by Jaell, “ Reveil des Fées,” by 
Godefroid, “ Semiramide,” by L. de Meyer, and an arrangement 
of the National Anthem, by Schuloff. The great sonata of 
Beethoven was given in its entirety. Mad. Oury’s fantasia was 
redemanded,—also “Semiramide,” but the length of the pro- 
gramme compelled the performer to decline the compliment, 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA IN LIVERPOOL. 


(From our own Correspondent). 

Tue Philharmonic Society gave a full dress concert on Tues- 
day, recently, when the a nagge included a new cantata 
entitled Zhe Lyre, composed by Mr. 8. Percival, the principal 
flautist of the Philharmonic orchestra, and a miscellaneous 
selection of music. 

The artists were Miss Louisa Vinning, Miss Hiles, Mr. Mon- 
tem Smith, and Mr. W. H. Weiss. 

In recording the production of Mr. Percival’s cantata, The Lyre, by 
our Philharmonic Society, it is no more than justice to the Committee 
to give them every credit for their laudable endeavours to further art 
and encourage merit. They have shown a good example, which we 
hope to see followed by metropolitan societies of longer standing, and 
greater pretensions. The Lyre is, we believe, Mr. Percival’s Op. 7, but 
in magnitude it may be considered his first work, and as such bids fair 
to place him, if he perseveres, in the rank of our most promising 
native composers. In attempting to enter into the merits of a work 
on the first hearing, one is naturally inclined to wish for its repetition 
in order to form a better estimate of its worth; we will, however, 
endeavour to give a slight sketch of it:— 

The words are selected from Gray’s Ode, “The Progress of Poetry.” 

The cantata opens with an introductory symphony, the first move- 
ment of which, an adagio in three-four time, is in D, followed by a 
rather long and slightly Mendelssohnian allegro agitato in the minor 
of the same key, terminating with some forty bars of the subject of 
the first movement, treated as a coda. 

We now come to the opening chorus and soprano solo, “ Awake, 
J£olian lyre, awake,” still in D, preceded by a few bars of symphony 
on the dominant. This is perhaps the most spirited movement in the 
cantata, and shows that Mr. Percival knows how to write well for 
voices ; not that we would wish to infer that he is deficient in a know- 
ledge of instrumentation. 

No 8, quartet and chorus, “Oh, Sovereign of the willing soul,” opens 
with a nice andante for strings, con-sordini, in B minor, with quartet 
and chorus interspersed, leading into an allegro agitato (duet for tenor 
and bass) in D, returning to the andante which ends in D. 

No. 4, duet for two trebles, “Thee, the voice, the dance obey,” is a 
very cheering movement, an allegretto in A, and well deserved the una- 
nimous encore ,it met with. It is very melodious, and certainly the 
most original piece in the work. 

No. 5 is a symphony and recitative for soprano in F, ** Slow melting 
strains.” 

No. 6, “ Man’s feeble race,” a duet for soprano and tenor in D minor, 
nine-eight time, has much energy. 

No. 7, “In climes beyond the solar road,” recitative and air for bass 
voice, in B flat, has a bold subject, but lacks continuity. 

No. 8. A pastoral chorus, “ Words that wane,” in F, is very pretty 
and effective, and though not strictly original, is sufficiently out of the 
beaten track to savour of newness. 

No. 9. Quartet, “Till the sad nine” in D, opens with the subject of 
the first movement in the introductory symphony, and is a very good 
specimen of part writing. 

No. 10.—The concluding chorus is also in D, and winds up the 
cantata in a very satisfactory manner. That there is much to commend 
is certain, and that this work promises largely for the future is also 
certain ; but we do hope that Mr. Percival in his next essay will be 
more continuous in his forms of melody. The present may be pro- 
nounced a very capital beginning, but too disjointed in form to make 
it a standard work. If Mr. Percival only progresses, we augur a most 
successful future, and most devoutly wish it him. 

We trust, however, that Mr. Percival will in future trust 
more to his imagination and less to his memory, for though we 
are devout admirers of Mendelssohn, we wish our young com- 
posers either to be original, or not to compose at all. Mr. Per- 
cival, however, like all young composers, cannot well forget 
what has often charmed him, but we trust that in future he 
will rely entirely on his own resources, and be more happy, if 
less ambitious, in the choice of subject. ‘ 

The execution of the cantata was very satisfactory—the prin- 
cipals, band, and chorus, evidently exerting themselves to the 
utmost to do justice to it. Several morgeaux were loudly 
applauded; the duet, “Thee, the voice, the dance obey,” being 
encored aux grand cris. 

In the second part, Miss Louisa Vinning, who sang “ Di Tale 
amor,” “Home, sweet Home,” “Gin a body,” and with Mr, 
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Montem Smith, the duet “ Parigi 0 cara,” created quite a furore. 
She is, we believe, a native of Liverpool, where, as “ The infant 
Sappho,” she was once an immense favourite. Now she comes 
amongst us as a finished artiste of the first class, with a clear, 
rich, and extensive voice, a brilliant execution, and great ex- 
pression. Though not quite able to conceal the art, which had 
made her so charming a singer, Miss Vinning sang with rare 
brilliancy, piquancy, and pathos, rousing the whole audience to 
spontaneous and frequent bursts of enthusiasm. 

Mr. Montem Smith, whose voice is now one of the most charm- 
ing and sympathetic possessed by a native vocalist, sang his 
share of “ Parigi o cara” with great sweetness and graceful 
jinesse, and Mr. Weiss declaimed Bartolo’s aria, “ La Vendetta,” 
with his usual skill. 

During the week Mr. Charles Mathews has been the “star” 
at our Theatre Royal, and Mr. G. Honey at our Royal Amphi- 
theatre. J. HN, 


MENDELSSOHN. 
(From the British Quarterly Review). 


Eacu of the fine arts has a literature of its own, not excepting even 
the last jocular addition to their number—that of Murder. Some of 
them have been amongst the most fertile sources of book-making. The 
complaint of the preacher as to the endlessness of that branch of in- 
dustry, might indeed have had little ground if nature alone had been 
drawn upon for themes. Facts are naturally laconic, but tastes abhor 
brevity. Many a picture, covering little canvas, has blackened large 
breadths of paper; and Jacques, who saw only a sermon in a stone, 
might have seen a thick folio in it if it had happened to be carved. 
Books of this kind, however, consisting mostly of criticism and bio- 
graphy, though they spring from and are devoted to the several arts, 
have usually something of interest for the common reader, and they 
influence the tone of our general literature. These separate streams at 
some points touch and mingle with the main current. The literature 
of music is the one exception to this rule. Here the stream flows 
entirely apart, and sometimes even dips out of the common ken like 
those subterranean rivers which travellers describe. Musical criticism 
is usually such a mosaic of technical dilletantisms, that to the uniniti- 
ated reader an open score of the work it treats of would scarcely be 
more inscrutable; and if we except Mr. Holmes’s charming “ Life of 
Mozart,” we have no biography of a composer which can be supposed 
to exert any attractive force beyond the limits of the musical guild. 
The heavy historical labours of Hawkins, Burney, Busby, and Latrobe, 
are certainly not classics in the same sense as are the works of Reynolds 
and Vasari. Even Burgh’s “ Anecdotes,” though addressed to “the 
British female dilletanti,” presuppose, we fear, more zeal and more 
science than are common amongst the St. Cecilias of our drawing- 
rooms. 

The isolation of music from its sister arts and from literature is, 
however, chiefly shown in the extreme rarity of allusion to it in any 
but the most general sense. Nothing is more common in our every 
day writing than illustrations drawn from the achieved results of other 
arts. Authors possessing no skill of their own, either in painting or 
music, speak familiarly of the former, yet utterly ignore the latter. 
The Bachism of Bach, though obvious enough to the musician, is not 
so available to our scribes as the “Corregioscity of Correggio.” A 
description of nature brings up the name of a picture or a painter as if 
it were part of the scene, but we remember no similar case in which 
impressions of the Pastoral Symphony or of Haydn’s Seasons are 
recalled, 

Probably the reason why that art which most promptly, if not most 
powerfully, elicits the emotions of men, has left the scantiest impression 
of that effect on written records, may be found partly in the origin and 
partly in the nature of music. In a creative sense, it is the youngest 
of the arts. In the earlier ages of the restoration of learning, the arts 
of poetry, painting, sculpture, and architecture seemed to come up out 
of antiquity linked and grouped together, each pointing to its own 
material results. But music, which in ancient times was probably 
never anything more than a spontaneous recitative, was not one of the 
group, and had no works to show. As the awaking thought of men 
naturally concerned itself much with the media through which it had 
derived its impulse from the past, the arts of form and colour entered 
from the first into the tide of common intellectual interest. Music, 
however, which so far as it had been really developed, seemed to have 
lapsed into the silence of oblivion, was only written about by those who 
were slowly creating it anew, But music is itself too subtle an essence 











to admit readily of verbal analysis. Articulating no definite thought 
to the mind, the mind in its turn can give it no articulate echo. The 
structural features of a composition may indeed be discussed, and they 
afford delightful exercise for the faculties which recognise proportion, 
sequence, symmetry; but all this is professional, not popular, while 
that which is popular and no¢ professional, is exactly that which cannot 
be translated into words. Language is eminently pictorial. The pen 
of Ruskin steals all the tints of Turner’s pencil, and our poets can 
transcribe with all the fidelity of a sun-picture that more ethereal 
beauty which sometimes glows in the human face; but we never yet 
met with the man, even amongst the most susceptible and eloquent, 
who could convey the feeling raised in him by an adagio of Beethoven 
otherwise than by ejaculations of a monotonous ecstasy, or by a far 
more expressive silence. 

These reasons, however, do not dispel our surprise that at least the 
biography of composers should be so scanty, and the facts of their 
personal histories so rarely alluded to, as compared with those of the 
great masters in other arts. We should rather have supposed that the 
very mystery of that spiritual meaning which the composer elicits from 
sound and rhythm, that his function as the priest of an oracle which 
apeaks in language native to the soul yet hidden from the intellect, 
would have created the keenest interest in all that related to his person, 
culture, habits, and external relations. The very secret of that hero- 
worship, which of late years has been exaggerated into a dogma, and 
which makes us track with such delight those “foot-prints on the 
sands of time” left by great men of the past, is the piquant conjunc- 
tion, in one view, of that power of large ideal conception which sepa- 
rates genius from ordinary humanity, with those personal facts which 
again identify it with the mass of common life. Curiosity usually 
hovers about the point at which the sphere of a strong creative force 
touches that of a mere mortal existence, chequered with common joys 
and sorrows. And of all the powers wielded by human art, that by 
which the great master in music 

“Takes the prisoned soul, 
And laps it in Elysium,” 
is surely that which might kindle in us the eagerness of Comus to 
learn something of the “ mortal mixture of earth’s mould” from which 
it emanates. The composing faculty besides, if of the highest order, 
must grow in the naturally rich soil, of which strong affections and a 
reverent will are always indigenous products. Music is itself, in spite 
of its many prostitutions to baser uses, the art most closely related to 
religion and “homefelt delights.” Nor is its progressive history 
without that picturesque clustering and contrast of individualities along 
the path of a continuous development, which gives something of 
dramatic interest to all history truly so called. From the time when 
old Marbeck, by his solemn services, secretly consoled himself and his 
brethren, under persecution, to that in which an English diplomatic 
earl wields bow or baton to the sound of his own masses in the 
cathedral of Vienna—from Marenzio, fretted to death by the resent- 
ment of one Pope, to Rossini, swelling with his melody the premature 
enthusiasm of Italy for another—from Jusquin, slyly writing a vocal 
part consisting of one long note for a vain French Louis who had more 
ambition than ability to sing, down to Mendelssohn, regenerating Greek 
and French tragedy with his music at the bidding of a Prussian 
virtuoso, Frederick—music has had its share in the evolution of his- 
torical events, and musicians have been actors in many a scene of varied 
human interest. The lives of some of them, indeed, have been marked 
by interests as thrilling as those which make the lives of Italian poets 
rival their own romances. The escape of Stradella from assassins, 
whose fell purpose was melted from their hearts by the pathos of his 
music heard in St. John Lateran as they lay in wait for his exit, is such 
an incident. Hendel himself narrowly evaded the deathblow aimed by 
a baffled rival in his art. Madame Dudevant has drawn a beautiful 
picture of the relations between Porpora and Joseph Haydn, and more 
recently, and with darker tints, of her own association with the wild 
and subtle Pole, Chopin, who held the whole world of romance in his 
two attenuated hands. 
(Zo be continued.) 





Worvy anp Verpi.—(From Punch.)—A musical purist 
says, “ We have already had Verdi’s music without the words, 
but I think if we could now have aconcert of Verdi’s words 
without the music, that it would be much more popular, and 
infinitely more musical, of the two!” We all know the maw- 
worm-like love that Exeter Hall cherishes for unpopularity, or 
else that temple of hypocrisy would take a few concerted 
measures to carry out the above notion. 
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A LETTER FROM RICHARD WAGNER ON 
FRANZ LISZT. 
(Continued from page 300.) 

The cause of this apprehension is. to be found in the fact that 
we have heard musical compositions of musicians without a 
vocation for the art, or fantastical, and without precisely the 
higher kind of inspiration ; these compositions departed in such 
a manner from the usual symphonic (dance) form, which the 
composers simply could not control as masters, that their inten- 
tion was totally unintelligible, ifthe bizarre forms of the dance 
were not followed, step for step, by an explanatory programme. 
We felt that music was openly degraded by this, but only 
because, on the one hand, an unworthy idea was given it as a 
foundation, while, on the other, this idea was not even clearly 
expressed, a state of things mostly attributable to the fact that 
every thing intelligible was still derived only from the customary 
dance-form, capriciously and bunglingly applied and torn into 
pieces. But if we pass over without caring for these caricatures, 
of which we find examples in every art, and devote our attention 
to the endlessly developed and enriched power of expression, 
such as has been won for music by great geniuses down to our 
own times, we must direct our misgivings less to the capabi- 
lities of music (for unheard-of results have already been achieved 
in the older, restrictive form) than rather as to whether the 
artist possesses the necessary poetico-musical quality able so to 
view the poetical subject as to be useful to the musician in the 
configuration of his intelligible musical form. And herein con- 
sist truly the secret and the difficulty, the solution of which 
could be reserved only for some highly gifted and chosen person, 
who, at the same time that he is a thoroughly perfect musician, 
shall be a thoroughly contemplating poet. What I mean is 
difficult to be clearly Bee and [ leave to our great zsthe- 
ticians, who are increasing in number every day, to work out 
dialectically the notion; but this much I know: every person 
gifted in head and heart will understand me when he hears 
Liszt’s Symphonische Dichtungen, his Faust and his Dante, for it 
was these which first gave me myself a clear idea of the problem 
under consideration. 

I forgive everyone who has hitherto doubted the success of a 
new artistic form of instrumental music, for I must confess that 
I completely shared the doubt, so that I was associated with 
those who saw in our programme-music a highly unedifying fact, 
while I was in the ludicrous position of being myself reckoned 
one of the programme-musicians, and being tarred with the same 
brush. In the case of the best compositions of this kind, which 
were often even full of genius, it always happened that, while 
listening to them, I so am woe A lost the musical thread, that 
by no amount of exertion could I retain, or again resume it. 
This happened to me, only a short time ago, in the love scene, so 
wonderfully touching in its principal motives, of our friend Ber- 
lioz’s Romeo and Juliet symphony; the state of very great trans- 
port into which the development of the principal motive had 
thrown me was, in the course of the entire movement, dissipated 
and changed into undeniable dissatisfaction; I instantly felt that 
while the musical thread had been lost (that is to say the con- 
sistent and distinguishable change of definite motives), I had to 
rely on scenic motives, which were not present to me, or marked 
down in the programme. These motives existed indisputably in 
Shakspere’s celebrated balcony scene, but the great fault of the 
composer was that they were preserved by him in conformity 
with the arrangemerts of the dramatist. Directly he determined 
on using this scene as the motive of a symphonic poem (Sym- 
phonische Dichtung)he ought to have felt that the dramatist and 
the musician must have resource to completely different means to 
express pretty nearly the same idea. The dramatist stands much 
nearer to common life, and becomes intelligible only when he 
Pocesets his idea to us in an action which, in its variously com- 

ined points, so resembles an event of that life that each spec- 
tator thinks he himself participates in it, The musician, on the 
contrary, turns completely away from the event of common life, 
abrogates entirely its casualties and details, subliming, on the 
other hand, everything that is contained in it, according to its 
concrete purport of feeling, which singly determined can be 
given in musicalone. A real musical poet would therefore have 








presented this scene in a com 
it is very certain that if a Shakspere had wished to give the 
scene to a Berlioz for musical reproduction, he would have made 
it just as different as Berlioz’s musical composition should now 
be in order to be of itself intelligible. We have now, by the way, 
been speaking of one of the most happy inspirations of the genial 
composer, and my judgment concerning less happy ones would, 
as a matter of course, easily prejudice me against this tendency, 
had there not appeared in it, on the other hand, things so perfect 
as the narrower pictures of the “Scéne aux Champs,” the 
“Marche des Pélérins,” etc., which, to our astonishment, prove 
what may be done by this method. 

The reason why I adduced the example of the above love- 
scene was to render evident to you how endlessly difficult the 
solution of the problem under consideration must be, and that 
we have in truth to do witha ener WiC might be compared 
to the handle, invisible to us, of the sword-blade previously 
imagined by me, and which, from the working of the sword, I 
suppose, with perfect certainty, in Liszt’s hand, and, moreover, 
so peculiar and fitted so especially to it as to be completely 
concealed from our view. ‘This secret, however, is also the 
essence of individuality and the views peculiar to it, which 
would for ever remain a secret to us, were they not manifested 
in the artistic works of the genial individual. We, however, 
can determine only by such a work of art and its impression on 
ourselves, which, after all, is again an individual one; the 
amount of rules of art, antvenilld valid, to be extracted from 
it, is on the whole extremely trifling, and those who would 
make a good deal of them have, properly speaking, understood 
nothing of the principal point. So much, however, is certain: 
Liszt’s mode of viewing a poetical object must be fundamentally 
different from that of Serlioz, and, moreover, it must be of the 
same kind as that which, when mentioning, the Romeo scene, I 
attributed to the poet, immediately he wished to hand over his 
subject to be carried out by the musician. 

You see that I have now come so near the pith of the matter, 
that I cannot, reasonably, say much more ; the question is, at 
present, what one individuality communicates, as a secret to 
another, and whoever could speak at great length on this 
cannot have himself absorbed much ; just as it is certain that a 
person can only babble out secrets not understood. If, there- 
fore, I am silent with regard to what Liszt has communicated 
through the medium of his Symphonic Poems, I will merely 
make a few observations to you concerning the formal essence 
of these communications. In reference to these, I was, above 
all things, astonished by the great and speaking, definiteness 
with which the subject was manifested to me ; this, naturally, 
was no longer the subject as indicated by the poet by means of 
words, but the completely different one, unattainable by any 
description, of which, with its unapproachably vaporous quality, 
we can hardly conceive how it can be again represented thus 
simply, clear, defined, close, and unmistakeable. This genial 
certainty of musical conception is declared in the case of Liszt 
immediately at the commencement of the composition with such 
pregnant force that, after the first sixteen bars, I was frequently 
obliged to exclaim, “Enough! I have it all!” This quality 
strikes me as so prominent a trait of Liszt’s works, that, in 
spite of all the repugnance which, in this particular, is opposed 
to the recognition of Liszt in a certain quarter, I am not in the 
least apprehensive of his not becoming quickly and intimately 
known by the public, properly speaking. The difficulties which, 
on account of the far more complicated means of expression, 
stand in the way of the dramatic competi”) are present only to 
a less extent in pure orchestral works. Our orchestras are 
mostly good, and where Liszt himself, or his confidential disciples, 
can conduct the performances, the same success will never be 
wanting, which Liszt found, for instance, omens our true-hearted 
St. Gallerans, who so touchingly expressed their astonishment 
that compositions which had been described to them as so con- 
fused and formless, had struck them as so speedily compr ehen- 
sible and intelligible. You know that this confirmed my go 
opinion of. the public, from whom we certainly can he 
nothing else than a sudden elevation out of its accustomed mode 
of viewing matters, which elevation cannot be lasting and re- 
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troactive on common life, precisely because, in truth, it is a 
very violent one. At any rate, the perception of such an eleva- 
tion is the artist’s only reward from without ; and, in all cases, 
let him avoid wishing to collect it afterwards separately from 
each single person, who, when calmed down, might easily meet 
him with criticism. Thus, for instance, it may occur, even to 
many a musician who was transported by the performance, to 
take offence the following day at this or that “peculiarity,” 
“ ruggedness,” or “hardness ;” while the uncommon and un- 
usual harmonic progressions especially may inspire many with 
scruples. We might, however, well enquire howit cameto passthat 
such persons found no occasion to take offence duringthe perform- 
ance itself, but merely received the new, unusual and transport- 
ing impression which, probably, without the aid of the “peculiari- 
ties,” etc. in question, could not possibly have been produced ? 
In fact, however, it is the especial attribute of every new 
phenomenon, unusually determining us, that it has about it 
something strange, which awakes distrust in us, and this 
depends again, no doubt, on the secret of individuality. In that 
which we are, every thing is certainly similar, and the kind is, 
perhaps, all that is true ; but in the mode in which we look at 
things, we are so dissimilar that, strictly speaking, we must 
always remain strangers to each other. 
(To be continued.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OARSENESS, SORE THROAT, LOSS OF VOICE, 
IRRITATION of the BRONCHIAL TUBES, cured, and a perfectly Clear 
Voice produced by the use of Wilkinson, Bridge end Co.’s BRONCHIO-THORACIC 
LOZENGES, prepared from a receipt of one of the most eminent Physicians of 
the diy. 
They are especially useful to Vocalists, Members of Parliament, Clergymen, 
Barristers, Public Speakers, &c., and, as a — Cough Lozenge, unequalled. 
Prepared only and sold in boxes at 1s. and 2s. 6d.; also in tins, at 43. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
and 203. each, by Wilkinson, Bridge, and Co., Chemists, at Bridge’s celebrated 
Sarsaparilla; and Ginger and Camomile Depdt, 270, Regent-street, London, W. 


ACH’S CHORALE, “There is a Calm,” arranged by 
William Shore. New edition, price 1s. 6d.; also a cheap edition, 6d. Sent 
post free. Published by R. Andrews, Manchester. 








MPORTANT anp NOVEL FEATURE IN 
BOOSEY and SONS’ STANDARD OPERAS. Pianoforte Solo. In order to 
increase the attractions of this Series, the Publishers have added to each Opera 
one or two pages of letter-press matter, containing a detailed description of the 
lot of the opera, with references to the situation and character of every piece of 
interest in the work. By this important addition, the Pianoforte adaptation will 
. found to answer the purpose of a Vocal Score, enabling persons to acquire 
a complete knowledge of the character of music. The price of each Opera remains 
the same as before. 





To be completed in Four Monthly Parts, price to Subscribers 4s. each, 
OOSEY’S UNIVERSAL CLARIONET TUTOR, 


Comprising preliminary instructions, directions for the adjustment of the 
mouthpiece and reed, mode of producing a good tone, studies on the trill in various 
keys, exercises in all keys, major and minor; exercises on intervals, and the 
chalumeau, or lower register of the clarionet, the staccata, on syncopation, the turn, 
srpegzios, ete., etc., ete.; and all the best exercises and studies from Klose’s 
celebrated Clarionet School. The whole compiled by J. Williams, Solo Clarionet- 
rd at the Philharmonic Musical Festivals, etc., and a member of Her Majesty’s 

rivate Band. The first number of the above work will appear on the 15th of 
June, and the remaining numbers on the 15th of the three following months, 
The complete work will contain upwards of 100 closely-printed pages. 
London: Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 


ELNOTTE, 23, Old Bond-street, begs to inform his 
noble Patronesses that he has received his new assortment in LADIES’ 
BOOTS, SHOES, and FANCY SLIPPERS for the Spring Season, and a select 
choice of Paris Nouveautés, Kid Gloves, &c. Sole depot for Guerlain’s celebrated 
perfumery.—MELNOTTE, 23, Old Bond-street. Established 1820. 


J 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS, THE MOST POPULAR 
. ANTIDOTE TO DISEASE EX'TANT.—Joseph Quinnell, of Woolbedin, 

Midhurst, Sussex, expresses his pry gratitude to Professor Holloway for the 
benefit he has derived by the use of his remedies, having suffered for two years 
with extreme debility and indigestion, caused by a severe cold, disabling him from 
work; he was for some time an inmate of Brighton Hospital and Chichester 
Infirmary, but to little purpose; he then tried Holloway’s Pills, and in a short 
time they had the effect of restoring and invigorating the entire system. Sold by 
all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s Establish- 
ments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A, Stampa, 
Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E, Muir, Malta. . 











DAS PIANOFORTE, 


A CHOICE COLLECTION OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS, 
Published by EDUARD HALLBERGER, in Stuttgart, 
Under the Superintendence of 
DR. FRANZ LISZT. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 

Bargicl, Benedict, Berendt, Bronsart, Btichner, Bilow, Czerny, Doppler, 
Dreyschock, Eblert, Eschmann, Esser, Evers, Frank, Griidener, Grund, Heller, 
Hiller, Jaell, Jungmann, Kalliwoda, Kirchner, Kohler, Kriiger, Kuhe, Kullak, 
Lachner, Mayer, Pacher, Radecke, Raff, Reinecke, Reissiger, Rosenhaim, Rubin- 
stein, Schulhoff, “Clara Schumann, Lindsay Sloper, Speidel, Taubert, Tedesco, 
Thalberg, Willmers, and others, 





This collection will be published in monthly numbers at 2s, cach, Subscribers 
to the first 12 Numbers to pay only 12s, 


The first Two Numbers are out, and will contain— 


No, 1—Prelude ......cceccccccerecccovsecs ++» Franz Liszt, 
Morgeau de Saton eceeeeee Alexander Dreyschock, 
Dialogue Melodique .. eeoeooeeee Louis Kohler, 


a 


.- Jules Benedict. 
ocbene +++» Carl Reinecke, 
-» Smetana, 





TO BE HAD AT THE AGENTS: 
J. J. EWER AND CO., 390, Oxford-street, London, W. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HENRI HERZ. 
MARCHE ET RONDO sur des motifs de l’Opéra “Ernani,” pour Piano, 
Op. 189 o oe oe ° ° oe ° oe oe eo ‘2 8 





8. d, 


E. PRUDENT, 
LA PRAIRIE, 2e. Concerto pour Piano, Op. 48 . 


JULES SCHULHOFF, 
AUBADE, pour Piano, Op, 42 pa a oe 
AUPRE'S DU BERCEAU, pour Piano, Op 43 .. 


C. M. VON WEBER. 
CONCERT-STUCK, fullScore8° .. ww 


L, VAN BEETHOVEN. 
MESSE SOLENNELLE, in D, Pianoforte, Score 8°, cloth 


J. F, FETIS. ; 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF NICOLO PAGANINI, followed by an 
Analysis of his Compositions, and preceded by a Sketch of the History 
of the Violin .. oo oe ee BS ee oe oe ee te 


JULIUS SCHUBERTH. 


MUSICAL HAND-BOOK for MUSICIANS and AMATEURS, a Miniature 
Encyclopedia, bound, fourth edition .. dp ee oo oo o 32 


H. BLAZE DE BURY. 
MUSICIENS CONTEMPORAINS .. .,  .. «, 


W. D. LENZ. 

BEETHOVEN ET SES TROIS STYLE. Analyses des Sonatas de Piano 
suivies de l’essai d’un catalogue critique, chronologique, et doti 
des ceuvres de Beethoven, 2 vols, ; 

Sent postage free, 


SCHOTT & CO., 
159, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 





. oe on oe 
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THE OPERA AND THEATRE. 
PETER ROBINSON'S 


18s. 6d. 
OPERA CLOAK. 


ALSO EVERY DESCRIPTION 


UP TO 


FIVE GUINEAS. 
105, 106, and 107, Oxford-street. 


FASHIONABLE REUNIONS. 


The exuberance of the feelings amid scenes of gaiety induces the fair and 
youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of mauy friends, and therefore to 
devote increased attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is on these festive 
occasions that 

‘'ROWLANDS’ AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 
are more than usually essential. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 
Isa delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the Hair, and as an 
” " invigorator and beautifier beyond all precedent. 
In dressing the Hair nothing can equal its effect, rendering it so admirably soft 
that it will lie in any direction, and imparting a transcendent lustre. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION, 





MARITANA. 


“THE MOST GRACEFUL MANTLE PRODUCED THIS SEASON.” 


ARMER AND ROGERS solicit especial attention to 
their NEW MANTLE, “The Maritana,” acknowledged to be the most 
elegant and becoming shape of the season. A large variety of new and beautiful 


OPERA CLOAKS, FROM ONE TO TEN GUINEAS. 
The Illustrated Book of Shawls sent post free on application to 
FARMER AND ROGERS, 171, 173, and 175, REGENT STREET, W. 


MBROIDERY AND BRAIDING. — Beautiful De- 


signs on the best Muslin, ready for Working.—Children’s Dresses, from 
2s. 6d. Long Robes. from 5s. 6d. Capes, from 2s. (d. Collars, Sleeves, Gauntlets, 
Chemisettes, Handkerchiefs, Nightcaps, Shirt Fronts. Bread, Checse, and Fish 
Cloths. D’Oyleys, &c. Borders, from one inch to forty. Slippers, Smoking Caps, 
Mats, Table Covers, on Cloth Appliqué, or for Plain Braiding, Berlin Wool, Beads, 
Bugles, &c. List of Prices sent free; or, with a collar, for Five Stamps. The 
_ supplied. Mrs. Wilcovkson, 44, Goodge-street, Tottenham-court-road, 

ndon. 








LADIES AVOID TIGHT LACING, AND TRY WILLIAM CARTER’S 

8 d. 

Elastic Coutil Bodices (fastening in front) to 10 6 

Self-lacing patent front fastening Corsets tol4 6 

Family and Nursing Stays (self-adjusting) « g 0 

Paris Wove Stays (all size:) ........06 ceceeeees 6 
Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, London, E. C. 


LADIES VIGORNIA ROBED CR INOLINE SKIRTS, IN ALL COLOURS, 
(QUITE NEW.) . ad «dd. 
Parisian Eugenie Hoop Skeleton Skirts 5 6tol0 6 
Full Size Crinoline Petticoats (grey and white) 8 6tol6 6 
Watch-spring Crinoline and Muslin Skirts 
Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, London, E. C. 
N.B.—Engravings of the above, or Wholesale Lists, free, 








ASHIONABLE PARISIAN MILLINERY, in the 


best Taste and Newest Materials, 
4 d 


Bonnets for the Season ...... 1 1 0 | Brides’ Bonnets Clivaxdeddae 2 
Tulle ditto, for Fétes ........ 012 6 Mourning ditto ............ 014 6 
STRAW BONNETS, CAPS, COIFFURES, WREATHS AND FLOWERS, 


A at variety on view at the Show Rooms of J. and E. Smith, Patentees of 
the iato or Folding Bonnet, which packs in a box 2 inches deep, and sur- 
passes all bonnets for eleg » conveni , and lightness; prices as above. J. 
and E, Smith’s system of measurement, sent post free, enables ladies to order their 
bonnets frem all parts of the country with certainty of fit. 

J, and E. SMITH, 
151, REGENT-STREET, OPPOSITE BEAK-STREET, LONDON. 


SHAWLS, DRESSES, AND CLOAKS 
Of every Description, CLEANED, and the colours preserved. Black Dyed for 
Mourning every Wednesday, and finished in a few days, when required. Bed 
Furniture and Drawing-room Suits cleaned, dyed, and finished in the best style, by 


SAMUEL OSMOND and Co. 
8, IVY-LANE, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
Established above acentury. Orders by post promptly attended to. 


és. d. 
10 











IMPORTANT TO LADIES 
FREQUENTING THE OPERA, CON CERTS, BALLS, &e. 


EARS’S BLANC DE PERLE LIQUIDE, for imparting 


that much-admired Harmonious Colour to the Countenauce, Neck, Arms, 

and Hands. Various preparations are commonly sold for this purpose; but, from 
the large quantity necessary to maintain the desired effect, great injury is done to 
the delicate tissues of the Skin by their use. To obviate these evils, A. F. Pears 
has obtained a Receipt for preparing a most innocent Liquid, free from all irritating 
qualities, which has been constantly used by a celebrated actress from her earliest 
outh, and whose pearl-like bust and Arms have astonished all admirers of the 
ruly beautiful. This liquid imparts a most delicate softness to the skin, combined 
Po enly bey neo ee Whee arely to be met pu in nature.— 
. 6d. e. So olesale an ta A, F, PEARS, 91, Great 
Russell-strect, Bloomsbury, London, nde —— 





Is qualled for its rare and inestimable qualities. The radiant bloom it imparts 

to the cheek, the softness and delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, 

its capability of soothing irritation, and removing cutaneous defects, discolorations, 
and all unsightly appearances, render it indispensable to every Toilet. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


For Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, imparting to them a Pearl-like White- 
ness, Strengthening the Gums, and for rendering the breath sweet and pure. 





Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists 
and Perfumers.—*,* Beware of Spurious Imitations! !! 


OW’S SUPERIOR COLD CREAM, prepared ex- 


pressly for warm climates. 

LOW’S ESS BOUQUET, JOCKEY CLUB LAVENDER WATER, FRAGRANT 
PERFUME, and all kinds of Fashionable Bouquets, are recommended for their 
agreable and lasting qualities. 

LOW’S highly-scented VIOLET and MILLEFLEUR POWDER for the Toilet. 

LOW’S ORIENTAL PRESERVATIVE CREAM for the Hair. It cleanses and 
invigorates the growth. 

Low, Son, and Benbow, Export Perfumers and Fancy Soap Makers, 330, Strand, 
London, and all respectable Perfumers. 


tote A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 
introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer. They will 
never change colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever before 
used. This method does not require the extraction of roots or any painful 
operation, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 52, Fleet-street. At home from 16 till 5. 


GOLDEN HAIR POWDER. 


Sprinkling Gold Dust on the Hair is becoming more and more in vogue, It 
produces the most captivating effectz, and especially enhances the charm of the 
coiffure. Itimparts to the hair that’ shining golden hue which a great poet bas 
said “appears as though a sunbeam had been broken into bits, and scattered 
among the tresses.” 











So'd in Boxes, 3s. 6d. each, 
SOLD ONLY AT THE BOUDOIR DES DAMES, 
PIESSE & LUBIN, 


2, NEW BOND STREET. 


REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, and Rheumatism cured by 
F. M HERRING’'S PATENT MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR and FLESH 
BRUSHES. They require no preparation, are always ready for use, and cannot 
get out of order. Brushes, 10s. and 15s.; Combs, from 2s. 6d. to 20s. Grey Hair 
and Baldness prevented by F. M. H.’s Patent Preventive Brush, price 4s. and 5s. 
Offices, 32, Basinghall-street, London. Illustrated pamphlets, “‘Why Hair be- 
comes Grey, and its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for four stamps. Agents: Savory 
and Moore; Atkivson, 24, Old Bond-street ; Godfrey and Cooke, Conduit-street ; 
Hendrie, 12, Tichborne-street ; Twinberrow, 2, Edwards-street, Portman-square ; 
Saunders, 315B, Winter, 205, and Kennedy, 166, Oxford-street : Ross, 119, Bishops- 
gate-street ; Worn, 17, Dawson-street; Birch, 1, Molesworth-street, Dublin; and 
Duncan and Flockhart, Baildon, Sturrock Pass, Edinburgh. Sold by all chemists 
and perfumers of repute. 


CHWEPPES MALVERN SELTZER WATER.—To 


manufacture an Artificial Water, which shall be a successful imitation of the 
natural Spring, a perfect solution of the Chemical ingredients is esseutial, and this 
can alone be effected by the aid of Pure Water. J. Scuweppeand Co. have, there- 
fore, established a Manufactory for sy 
ARTIFICIAL SELTZER WATER AT MALVERN, 


and have leased the Spring of the Holy Well, renowned for its sweetness and purity. 
From the remarkable efficiency of this Water as a solvent of the Chlorides and 
Cartonates which form the ingredients of the natural Spring at "Nassau, 
J. Scuwepre and Co. can produce a Seltzer Water possessing all those ree 
and Medicinal properties which have rendered the original Spring so celebrated. 
It is prepared as an rated Water, and may be recommended to the public gene- 
rally as a most refreshing and delightful beverage. 3 

Scuwerre and Co., Manufacturers of Soda, Magnesia, and Potass Waters, and 
Lemonade—London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. Every bottle is protected by 
a label representing their signature. 
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EASY MUSIC FOR THE CONCERTINA. 


POPULAR RECREATIONS, 


A SERIES OF FAVOURITE SUBJECTS 
FOR THE 


CONCERTINA AND PIANO, 


BY 


GEORGE CASE. 


Arranged in a new and easy form. combining Pleasure with Practice. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


CONTENTS. 
No.1. Rigole‘to, ‘‘La Donna’ mobile, and ‘‘ Questa o quella” 


2. Il Trovatore. ‘‘Il balen,” — oe — la morte” enue 
dour’s Song) Verdi. 


R “= di Lammermoor, "era nena a me,” and fe tT, che a 
Dio spiegasti” . .. oe 


. Sonnambula, ‘All is lost now,” os still sO ony rs 
. Norma, ‘‘ Deh! con te” oe 

. Selection of the most popular Valses 

. Polka, ‘ L’Enfant” ° ee 

. Valse (sung by Madame Gz ine ° 


. French Airs, ‘‘ Partant pour la Syrie,” “ be Marsa,” and 
‘**Mourir pour la patrie” oe National. 


. Irish airs, ‘The Harp that once neni Tara’s ‘Halls, . “St 
Patrick's Day,” and ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer” ., 


. Seotch Airs, “ Bounie Dundee,” “Blue Bells of Scotland, » 
** Annie Laurie,” and ‘‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye’ 


. American Airs, “ Minnie,” ‘‘ Old Folks at Home,” and “Nelly 
Bly.” 


MUSIC 


Verdi. 


Donizetti. 
Bellini. 
Bellini. 

D’ Albert. 
D' Albert. 
Venzano, 


National, 


National. 





NEW VOCAL 


BY 


SIGNOR FABIO CAMPANA. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Italia (Romanza) . 

La Rondinella{Arictta) .. 

La Desolata (Romanza) .. 

Rimprovera (Romanza) . ow 
Alla Campanna Andiamo (Duetto) -_ 
Per |’Aure Tacite (Duetto) 


© ot to to bt @ 


NEW EDITIONS. 
SONGS. 

Ta Luna (Romanza) oe 
La prima lagrima (Rene) 
Ii marinaro (Barcarolla) .. 
L’ Ultima preghiera (Romanza) 
Io t’'amero (Romanza) 
Vola il tempo (Romanza) 
Amami (Romanza) oe 
M'Appar sulla tomba (Arietta) ° 
D UETS. 


mH bo bo 8 bo bo to to 
acococooaco 


Le due fanciulle (Ducttino) 
Una sera d’amore (Notturno 4 due woot) 
TRIO. 
Madre del sommo amore (Terzcttino) ot em 3 0 


NEW HARP AND PIANO DUETS. 


JUST PUBL BLISHED. 





JOGEN THOMAS. 


The Miserere in Il Trovatore .. 
The Quartette in Rigoletto 
J. BALSIR CHATTERTON. 
Fantaisie on Airs in La Traviata 
Barcarolle in Rigoietto (Second Edition) 





BOOSEY and SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-strect 





IMPORTANT WORKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
I. 
VERDI'S RIGOLETTO, 


Complete for the Pianoforte Solo, with description of the Plot and Music. 
Price 5s., in cloth, 


II, 


VERDI'S LES VEPRES SICILIENNES, 
Complete for the Pianoforte Solo, with description of the Plot and Music. 
Price 7s. 6d., in cloth. 


III. 


A COMPLETE DESCRIPTION OF 
PLOT OF THE OPERA, 

WITH REFERENCES TO THE CHARACTER AND 
SITUATION OF EVERY PIECE OF MUSIC, 


Has been added to each Volume of Boosey and Sons’ Cheap Series of 
ict for the Pianoforte Solo. 


THE 


IN THE PRESS. 
IV. 
A NEW CLARIONET SCHOOL, 


Founded on the Works of Klose and others, by T. Williams. 
published in four monthly parts, price 4s. each. 


(The first part will be ready on the 15th June), 


To be 


¥. 
A NEW GUITAR METHOD, 


By Madame Sydney Pratten. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


VI. 
A NEW WORK FOR THE BARITONE 
CONCERTINA, 


Coxtaining instructions, exercises, and melodies, by George Case. 
Price 5s, (Ina few days.) 


vil. 
A NEW SINGING METHOD FOR THE 
MILLION, 


By M. W. Balfe (40 pages). Price Se, > (nentty ready), 


BOOSEY and SONS, Musical est, 28, Holles-street. 








Published oy Joun Boosry, of 16, Berners-street, in the parish of Saint 
Mary-le-bone, at the office of Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles-street. Sold 
also by Reep, 15, Johu-street, Great Portland-street ; ALLEN, Warwick- 
lane; Vickers, Holywell-street; Kerru, Prowse, & o., 48, ‘Cheapside ; 
G. ScHEUEMANN, 86, Newgate- -strect ; JOHN SHEPHERD, Nowgate-street ; 
Harry May, 11, Ho!born-bars, Agents for Scotland, PATeRson & Sons, 
Edinburgh; for Ireland, H. Bussert, Dublin; and all Music-sellers, 

Printed by Wint.sam Spencer Jouxson, “ Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St, Martin’s 
lane, in the Parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in the County of Middlesex,— 
Saturday, May 16, 1857. 





